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ORD ROBERT CECIL has only confirmed the fine im- 

pression Americans have had of him by his first ad- 
dresses on his tour for the League of Nations. Whether 
dhe agrees with him or not—and The Nation remains un- 
convinced—it is a pleasure to record his sincerity, his 
earnestness, and the very great service he is performing 
by making people think more about Europe and by his clear- 
cut assertion that war cannot be reformed but must be 
abolished. His readiness to say that the invasion of the 
Ruhr should be referred at once to the League for its inter- 
vention is also warmly to be applauded; in Paris, before 
Sailing, he told the French to their faces that you might 
put bayonets all through a country but that you could not 
thereby make people work. Certainly no one can understand 
better than Lord Robert the criminal recklessness of the 
French adventure and its menace not only to the League, 


but to the safety of European civilization itself. When one 
reads of the atrocious murder of eleven German workmen 
at Essen and the wounding of thirty more unarmed men by 
the machine-gun fire of a French detachment one trembles 
indeed. It is fortunate for France and the world that the 
Germans have not invented some new terrible device to 
destroy human beings with which to take revenge. As it 
is, the situation daily verifies Lord Robert’s frank admission 
that force as a guiding power in human affairs is utterly 
played out. 


OTHING more salutary has happened for a long time 
in high governmental circles than the sentencing of 
six Bulgarian war ministers to life imprisonment at hard 
labor, in addition to which they were assessed the tidy 
fine of 32,700,000,000 lira—some of the war damage done to 
their country when they put it into the World War on the 
side of Germany. It will be remembered that the question 
of the trial of these, and all other ministers who had held 
office since 1912, was submitted to a plebiscite last year and 
that a trial was overwhelmingly voted. Some of these six 
ministers, notably Radoslavoff, the premier, were sentenced 
in absentia. In addition, a former war minister, General 
Nidenef, received a sentence of fifteen years’ imprisonment 
and five other generals sentences ranging from five to ten 
years. A former minister of railways, and General Jekof, 
commander-in-chief of the army, were both sentenced to 
ten years’ imprisonment. The charges were that they had 
declared war without sanction of Parliament, had tied the 
country up with Germany without considering its welfare, 
had been bribed by army contractors, and had seized enemy 
property without parliamentary approval. We wish the 
good work might go on and that in countries much nearer 
America than Bulgaria ministers and generals might be 
tried for putting their respective countries, victors and 
vanquished alike, into the war without the consent of the 
peoples they represented. 


HE NATION made its own protest to Moscow against 

the proposed execution of a priest convicted of 
counter-revolutionary action—not because he was a priest, 
but because he was a human being; The Nation objects to 
political executions, whether in Dublin, London, Munich, or 
Moscow. We do not believe that such executions are effec- 
tive deterrents of revolution, and we know that they do not 
help Russia abroad. But we cannot forbear a wry smile 
at the antics of the protesting American press. These 
papers, which had no word of protest when Sir Roger Case- 
ment was hung, when Padraic Pearse and his friends were 
shot, when, only three months ago, the British sentenced 
172 Hindus to death, or when they mowed down hundreds at 
Amritsar, or when the Irish Free State kills men in cold 
blood for the sole crime of carrying arms; this press, which 
has nothing but bitter hate for the Communists who met 
in Michigan to plan what they believed a better form of 
government for the United States, has suddenly become filled 
with a holy passion for the sanctity of human life, with a 
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glorious zeal for civil liberty in Russia. They who have 
no word of sympathy for American political prisoners, some 
of whom are now in their sixth year of prison for expressing 
dissent from our war policy, now proclaim that intercourse 
with Russia is impossible because Russia is without liberty. 
The protest of such a press is mere propaganda. 


HERE are hitches and double hitches about the liqui- 

dation of the war-time entanglements of China. The 
Washington agreements brought about the abandonment of 
the British-Japanese alliance, which was a relief to China, 
but the business of getting Great Britain out of Wei-hai-wei 
and Japan out of Kiao-chau has moved more slowly. The 
Japanese have lived up to the letter of their bond about 
Kiao-chau, but they have met China’s new demand for abro- 
gation of the twenty-one-demand treaty of 1915 with an- 
other courteous but flat refusal. Meanwhile Mr. Hughes 
announced a new understanding which finally releases us 
from the unfortunate Lansing-Ishii agreement, in which 
the United States recognized Japan’s “special interests” in 
China. That agreement is definitely abrogated and re- 
placed by the Nine-Power Pact guaranteeing the open door 
in China. The hand of Western capitalism is little less 
strangling than the military grip of Japan, but at least 
this action, for which both our own and the Japanese 
Government are to be warmly congratulated, releases us 
from the charge of collaborating with Japanese imperialism. 


HE story of the system of farming out county prison- 

ers in Florida does not make pretty reading. It is the 
old, old story of sentences for such trivial offenses as steal- 
ing rides on freight trains being worked off by forced labor 
under contractors who buy convict labor cheap and maintain 
discipline by whipping, sometimes with six or seven pound 
straps. The men are herded in camps reeking with filth 
and disease, are sometimes forced to work for hours hip- 
deep in swamps, and have virtually no medical care. The 
sheriff receives a cash bonus for each man he is able to send 
the contractor. This is slavery; but Florida is not the only 
Southern State where such conditions persist. The death 
of Martin Tabert, a North Dakota boy, and the formal pro- 
test of his State legislature to that of Florida has caught 
the country’s attention—chiefly because he is a white boy. 
Black men have gone to unrecorded death in these chain- 
gangs year after year for decades. In Roosevelt’s time 
there were shocking revelations of the horrors of peonage 
in the lower South, and an attempt at remedy. But the 
evil has lived on. Two years ago, when John Williams hor- 
ribly murdered eleven Negroes on his Georgia plantation 
through fear of a Federal investigation, there came a new 
outburst of protest. Now if Governor Hardee and the 
Florida legislature fail to end this barbarism in Florida 
they should be faced by sustained, nation-wide indignation. 


STONISHINGLY little attention has been paid to an 

interview given out by Senator Cummins just after 
the adjournment of Congress in which he pointed out that 
there were many thousands of miles of railroad in this 
country being operated at a loss, that this could not continue 
very long, and that there must be some readjusting or these 
roads will be abandoned and the property sold as junk. He 
further gave it as his belief that such roads must either 
be consolidated with others or would have to be taken over 


— 


and operated by the government if railroad facilities are 
to be maintained in the communities which these non-paying 
railroads serve. While Senator Cummins was obviously not 
making an argument for government ownership and opera. 
tion of railroads, but rather one for their consolidation into 
a few systems, the facts that he has stated in this striking 
way emphasize the pressing character of the railroad prob. 
lem, and, in our judgment, its imminence as a politica] 
issue. The difficulty of financing even the paying railroads 
continues; as one of the leading Massachusetts bankers 
put it recently, our railroads have lost the favor of the 
credit-giving public. A sample of the way the railroad de 
bate is getting down to ground-rock and is becoming dis- 
tinctly warmer is also afforded by the exchange which has 
been going on between Senator Couzens and President 
Kruttschnitt of the Southern Pacific Railroad as to whether 
Senator Couzens is correct in his contention that there js 
gross waste in private management of the railroads and 
that economies made in two decades have been chiefly in 
the wages of labor. This Mr. Kruttschnitt denies. 


ABOR’S attack upon the New York State Police is 

based upon the reports of misbehavior in two strikes, 
those at Buffalo and Corinth. The full story of these in- 
cidents could be obtained by a legislative inquiry or by the 
Governor himself. We cannot, however, see that conviction 
of the police in these cases would be sufficient cause for their 
disbandment. Unlike the Colorado rangers, this body of 
men was formed before the war in response to a genuine 
need for the patrolling of thousands of miles of country 
roads upon which many crimes of violence, notably attacks 
upon women, take place every year—fewer since the force 
was organized. The sheriff system of rural-law enforce- 
ment has long since collapsed. The difficulty is that the 
State Police are constantly drawn into labor troubles where 
their task of protecting property almost inevitably results 
in opposition to the strikers and support of the employers. 
It is true, too, that these forces are trained on the “treat- 
*em-rough” principle, the idea being that if force and vigor 
are used at once the danger of further trouble will be 
avoided. It is as fallacious a theory as the French belief 
that a show of force in the Ruhr would cow the Germans. 
The constabulary ought to make themselves beloved by 
taking that attitude of kindness and big brotherliness which 
Arthur Woods tried so hard to get into the New York police. 
The problem is obviously a complex one and it varies in dif- 
ferent States. But our rural communities, notably in the 
South, need an efficient gendarmerie such as is to be found 
in every other great country and in many small ones, and 
labor difficulties ought not to prevent obtaining needed 
protection. 


OVERNOR PINCHOT’S placing upon the statute books 

of Pennsylvania a prohibition law with “teeth in it” 
more than counterbalances the vote of the legislature of 
New York, approved by Governor Smith, asking Congress 
for a weakening of the Volstead Act. Governor Pinchot’s 
law at last outlaws the saloon, which has been the disgrace 
of Pennsyivania, and really opens the way for law-enforce- 
ment. As to that the Governor means business, which is 80 
great a variation from prevailing custom that one is almost 
tempted to call him the one Eastern executive with respect 
for his oath of office. Since the Governor is able to say that 
the bill was passed without the aid of a single promise of 
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any sort, or the exercise of any political or official influence 
the result can only mean a great increase in Mr. Pinchot’s 
prestige, especially since the powerful Vare machine in 
Philadelphia unsuccessfully threw its weight against him. 
Now the Governor has put in his bills for the super-power 
development of Pennsylvania. They provide for a “giant- 
power survey board” and a commission to negotiate with 
New York and New Jersey for the regulation of the Dela- 
ware River and its use for power, and confer additional 
authority upon the Water Supply Commission and the For- 
estry Department to facilitate the super-power project. 
Under Governor Pinchot, keep your eye on Pennsylvania! 


We believe ... that Yale is preparing men, not to live, but to 
make a living; that the life of the average undergraduate is 
supid, empty, and meaningless; that the literature of the un- 
dergraduate consists chiefly of our contemporary the Saturday 
Evening Post; that athletics hold a more prominent place at 
Yale than education, which is endured as a necessary evil... . 

Every year some five hundred students are admitted to each 
large university. What does it mean? Five hundred more pairs 
of knickerbockers are sold by clothing dealers, and five hundred 
new rooters take their places in the cheering section of the 
football field. ... Our students leave the colleges uncontami- 
nated by thought... . 

—From the Yale Saturday Evening Pest 

Those responsible for our armament policies tell us that... 
e must build up our armies and navies to such a magnitude 
thut no people will dare attempt invasion. . . . Concord does 
not rise from such thoughts. . . . Nor does a limitation of arma- 
ments by agreement seem the most plausible way out of the 
dificulty. . . . Would it not be simpler to disarm entirely? 

—From the Wisconsin Scorpion 

Some people think we publish the Laughing Horse to propa- 
gate cynicism, to reform stupid asses, to broadcast Russian 
evolutionist ideas, to slay naughty dragons, or to liberate 
adolescent youths from the tyranny of institutions. 

Those same people make me sick at my stomach. . . . Don’t, 
for the love of Michael the Archangel, accuse us of a purpose, 
other than the desire to write what we want to write in the 
way we want to write it! 

—From the Laughing Horse (Berkeley, California) 

HIS is the way they talk, these undergraduates. They 

knock academic traditions into a cocked hat. They 
thumb immature noses at armament policies and other 
sacred national institutions. They feel sick at their 
stomachs at the misconceptions of their elders. And we 
hear rumors of more to come. We welcome such contem- 
poraries; they may drive the rest of us into a defensive 
but wholesome attack of acute youth. 


T is good news that Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, High Com- 

missioner for Russian Relief of the League of Nations, 
is opening an office at 1 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
and establishing a service of relief drafts and packages 
which will replace that suspended by the American Relief 
Administration on March 15. Dr. Nansen’s gallant and 
uncompromising non-political work for Russian relief has, 
with that of the Quakers, been one of the brightest chap- 
‘rs in the history of these dark post-war years. The 
Nansen parcel service is able to ship to all parts of Russia, 
and its shipments are exempt from import duties. Mean- 
while the Quakers are continuing their relief and recon- 
struction service in the Samara Government. The Friends 
Service Committee (20 South Twelfth Street, Philadel- 
vhia) reports that nearly a thousand horses have been 


brought in from Turkestan, and that the Quaker tractors 
are already vigorously at work. The American Committee 
for Relief of Russian Children announces that henceforth 
its supplies will be distributed :hrough the Nansen organi- 
zation, and the Committee for Medical Aid to Russia that 
it will distribute through the Quakers. 


AST year some thirty thousand people used the library 
of the New York Academy of Medicine. Social-service 
institutions and foundations, independent social investiga- 
tors, biologists, and members of the medical profession taxed 
far beyond its cramped limits the capacity of the library 
and the dispensing skill of its librarians. In no other place 
available to New Yorkers were the same sources to be found, 
and they were to be obtained here only after arduous effort. 
Jointly the Carnegie Foundation and the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation have offered to remedy this situation by contributing 
a new library and an endowment to maintain it, provided 
the members of the Academy raise sufficient funds to pur- 
chase a site. This amount is being collected and contributed 
by New York doctors—in many cases at real personal sac- 
rifice—but it is a task that all persons interested in science 
or in public welfare should support. The new library will 
be the most complete ever assembled in the United States. 
It will have available collections of books and data in every 
branch of medicine, the latest reports from scientific inves- 
tigators all over the world, plates and motion pictures of 
processes and discoveries—and the space and order neces- 
sary to make these facilities useful. 


O, ho, for the vasty deep and the slatting sails, and the 

wind-swept ratlines! To Captain Felix Riesenberg 
and a group of his friends has come the entrancing vision of 
tourist cruises on the high seas, not on any of your “pala- 
tial cruising steamers” with brass beds and private baths, 
gymnasium and swimming tanks, Ritz restaurants, tea gar- 
dens, and first-class orchestras, but on a real old-fashioned 
windjammer, a three-masted, square-rigged traveler, a suc- 
cessful conqueror of the seas for forty years past. Already 
this veteran ship has been bought; she is to be renamed the 
Tusitala, reconditioned, and, with cabin accommodations for 
forty-eight and a couple of modest auxiliary oil-burning 
engines to bring her into port on time, will be ready in early 
summer to take the seas once more for short and long 
cruises of from ten days to six weeks. Pictures of her 
show her to be a lovely thing indeed, exquisitely modeled, 
with tall and graceful spars. True, she has a length over 
all of only 250 feet, but, shiver one’s timbers, what ocean 
steamer had much more than that in the early seventies? 
Are there not still ocean voyagers in plenty who thought 
the 300-foot steamer the last word when she was brought 
out? Captain Riesenberg, a fine modern sailor, is to com- 
mand the Tusitala, and we miss our guess if his cabins 
are not full all the time, for on such a boat the poetry of 
the oceans, their teeming life, the glory of the nights and 
the hourly changes in sea and wind can be enjoyed as never 
on one of your Aquitanias or Majestics or Leviathans. 
Endless can be the variety of the cruises, endless the in- 
struction, and beyond all praise the rest that comes as the 
ship straightens on her course, takes a dash of water aboard 
forward, and with the bit in her teeth, slides off for the 
Spanish Main. No real son of the Vikings, we venture, will 
spend even a fortnight on her and not come back a convert 
to the superiority of sails. 
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The “‘Security’’ of France 


E should like to believe that M. Poincaré meant pre- 

cisely what he said in the Chamber of Deputies on 
March 29 when, answering Edouard Herriot’s question, he 
said “We went into the Ruhr to get reparations and for 
no other reason.” The problem of reparations admits of 
an answer; if reparations is the sole aim of the Ruhr policy 
then sooner or later its costliness and its failure to pro- 
duce reparations will bring a realization of the futility of 
force to collect payment and an abandonment of so catas- 
trophic a policy. Unfortunately there is evidence that the 
French statesmen are not so single-minded as M. Poincaré’s 
statement might indicate; leaving aside the more sinister 
interpretations of their policy there echoes through the 
speeches of French statesmen and of their apologists in this 
country the claim that France is seeking “security.” 

“Security” is a dangerous word. This shifting of ground 
opens endless possibilities. We tend to forget that the 
official French note informing Germany of the intention to 
occupy the Ruhr stated that 
the French Government desires to declare that it has no inten- 
tion to carry out at the present time an operation of a military 
nature, nor an occupation of a political character. It is merely 
dispatching into the Ruhr a mission of engineers and officials 
whose object is clearly defined. . . . It is only sending into the 
Ruhr those troops which are essential to safeguard the mission 
and guarantee the execution of its mandate. No dislocation 
and no change, therefore, is made in the normal life of the 
population. ... 

We tend to forget the prophecies that a little show of force 
would end the German resistance and that the profit of the 
adventure would soon be clear. Yet the memory of these 
successive shifts and mistaken prophecies should warn us 
to weigh with care any new justification for the invasion. 

Lord Robert Cecil stresses this need of security. Miss 
Anne Morgan emphasizes it. The note sounds in propa- 
ganda organs such as the New York Tribune day after day. 
Even our neighbor the New Republic indorses the proposal 
for “a general defensive alliance among European nations 
which would promise security to everybody.” This raises 
many questions. What would such a general defensive al- 
liance guarantee—the Franco-German frontier as it exists 
on the map, or the Rhine line of occupation established in the 
Treaty of Versailles, or the borders of the Ruhr as now 
occupied, or the line which France may have occupied by 
the time she stops her present policy of gradual advances? 
Would it include a guaranty of Polish possession of Vilna? 
Would all the Powers be asked to fight to defend Poland’s 
right to the Ukrainian territory of East Galicia which has 
just been allotted to her by one of the most cruel decisions 
of the peace? Would it include a guaranty of Eastern 
Thrace, where Greece bars Bulgaria from the sea? 

We can sympathize with the French longing for a guar- 
anteed security. Security is the cherished ambition of 
every nation, great or small. But France is treading an 
historic path in her search for security; it is essentially 
the path which all the great Powers trod in the years be- 
fore the war, and it led to that war with a precision which, 
were this world rational, would fill the French leaders to- 
day with horror at their own temerity. The price of se- 
curity is cooperation, and even at times apparent sacrifice. 
No nation can win security by force and for itself alone. 
This “security” which nations chase like a will-o’-the-wisp 





can be attained only by a nation which is greater ang 
stronger than all the rest of the world combined. Yoy 
win “security” by making yourself stronger than your 
neighbor, but your neighbor then makes himself stronger 
by seeking alliances; you have to fortify yourself again 
by making more alliances in your turn, or by immeasurably 
increasing your own armament. Soon the world is divided 
into two armed camps, both suspicious and fearful, so that 
any tiny incident may strike the spark that sets the world 
afire. Time and again that has happened. The Spanish, 
the French of Louis XIV and of Napoleon, the Germans jp 
our own day have proved the futility of “security” that 
rests on force. The dream of “security” leads to the justi- 
fication of the “preventive war”; the logic of Von Bernhardj 


was precisely that of the Frenchmen who say that they need. 


the Ruhr for “security” today. 

Really effective security for France can be attained only 
with effective security for Germany also. If we leave Ger. 
many helpless at the mercy of any passing French whim 
we only teach her to depend on her own strength—“Aide-toi, 
et le ciel t’aidera!”—and in the long run, somehow or other, 
she will build it up afresh. The invasion of the Ruhr has 
done more to make Germany a real menace to France in the 
half century that lies ahead of us than all that the bitter 
hates of Ludendorff and his associates had been able to ac- 
complish in three years. Nations must pay an emotional 
price for security. They must drop the attempt to divide 
the world into “good” and “bad” nations, just as we have 
dropped that attempt within nations. We have learned that 
even the man of criminal tendencies needs the protection 
of the law in his attempts to earn an honest livelihood. 
If he has not that protection, if others can rob him with 
impunity, he will surely become an outlaw, to the common 
danger. So, too, with nations. Assume that Germany is the 
foul fiend she is pictured, and the argument still holds. She 
has the same right to security as France, and the rest of us 
have the same need that she be given equal protection. 

“But we must consider the psychology of France,” they 
tell us. We must consider the psychology of Germany, too. 
A sentimentalism which keeps only the miseries of France 
in mind is a danger to the world today. The heedlessness of 
the world to the significance of the Ruhr is hardening Ger- 
many into a bitterness and a militarism which had not 
been dominant since the armistice. It is making a return 
to the “policy of fulfilment” (of the treaty) every day 
more difficult for the Cuno Government. We must not let 
ourselves be deceived by any mirage of “security” won by 
holding the Ruhr, nor by any sentimental belief that other 
Powers could give France a guaranty of “security” that 
would lull her to content. We were misled by sentimentality 
in the days of the Peace Conference; we believed then in 
one-sided “security.” The root fault of this League of 
Nations which is so generously advocated is that it is still 
at heart a one-sided alliance. The Franco-German conflict 
must be kept on its own basis: a search for possible methods 
of obtaining reparations. As such, the policy of force has 
failed, as it was bound to fail. There is no way out but 
conference, and any attempt at conference which does not 
begin by recognizing the Germans as equals, or which per- 
mits its course to be influenced by ultimatums or the argu- 
ment of force, foredooms itself to failure. 
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Journalism’s Worst Offense 


T is the pride of American journalism that our dailies are 
| not purchasable with cold cash. If there are exceptions 
they prove the rule. It must also be added to the credit of 
ur journals that they rarely print such salacious and dis- 
gusting details of divorce cases as are daily served up even 
in the most respectable of English dailies. The tone of our 
newspaper humor and cartoons is also far superior to that 
of the continental press. But when it comes to certain 
forms of scandal we cannot but believe that our newspapers 
take first rank for callousness, hard-heartedness, and down- 
right brutality, particularly to those who are innocently 
drawn into the mess. 

We are moved to these reflections by the behavior of the 
metropolitan press in the latest of New York’s innumerable 
“nurder mysteries.” In this case the public prosecutor by 
his doubtless well-meant efforts to shield the millionaire 
involved made matters the worse by whetting the curiosity 
and the appetite for sensations of both the press and the 
public. But when the name of him who got caught was 
fnally discovered, the license and brutality of our press 
were at their worst. Reporters invaded the man’s home 
and pestered his relatives with the most outrageous and 
impertinent questions. When his family returned the mem- 
bers were compelled to resort to every device to throw the 
hounds of the press off their track and to gain their home 
without a molestation which threatened personal injury: 
frm the mad professional zeal of their persecutors. Ar- 
rived at the door they had to run through the mob of the 
rious and the reporters assembled before it. The crown- 
ing infamy was when one reporter reached the unfortunate 
wife only to ask her: “Are you going to divorce your hus- 
band or are you going to continue to live with him?” For 
downright blackguardism of the press, we have never 
known anything to surpass this in long years of journalistic 
observation. That any reporter could be so lacking in the 
fundamentals of simple decency seems incredible. Yet this 
sort of thing happens often. 

Yet we have no doubt that the guilty reporter had neither 
the sense nor the knowledge that a stab-wound would have 
been more welcome. The fault was not his but his editor’s. 
§o has gentlemanliness been made subordinate by our dailies 
tothe getting of the “news” or the avoidance of the disgrace 
of being “beaten” by one’s contemporaries that the act of 
this reporter doubtless was passed over admiringly by the 
fraternity with the comment: “Well, that boy has pep; he 
beat them all to it.” Unfortunately this is no isolated 
at of cruelty. If it is more usually inflicted upon persons 
of wealth and prominence, in conformity with the press’s 
sickening worship of milords or millionaires, it is not often 
that even a poor and socially humble person is spared. And 
tur master journalists defend this inhuman practice by 
hypocritical remarks to the effect that the public demands 
this sort of thing; that if one newspaper does it they all 
must; that the innocent always suffer with the guilty; and 
that the newspapers which lift off the lid in these matters 
preach valuable moral sermons. The latter doubtless ex- 
plains why so usually admirable a daily as the New York 
World printed Rabelaisian and quite unnecessary details of 
the life of the slain courtesan. 

In England, as we have said, the evil takes other and, 
in some respects, worse forms. In London exist profes- 
sionally salacious Sunday newspapers whose proprietors, 
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like Lord Riddell, were duly ennobled for their distinguished 
war service by Lloyd George—should not smut have its 
nobility as well as beer? But worse than that is the fact 
that in the most respectable newspapers the disgusting 
details of divorce cases are shoved under the noses of those 
least desirous of devouring or feeding their children upon 
them. In the recent Russell case in London the performance 
of the best English newspapers was so bad that there have 
been editorial protests and a public demand for a law to 
protect the public against the license of the press. The 
editor of the London Nation speaks of the “flood of pruri- 
ency allowed to go on flowing from Monday to Saturday, 
with an extra special flush for Sunday. . . .” Reporting in 
the French press, he says, “‘is decency itself compared with 
ours.” The New Leader warmly congratulates ‘the Labor 
Daily Herald on its brave action in excluding the reports 
of the Russell case.” “Readers,” it adds, “who miss this 
garbage may turn to one of the three Liberal morning 
papers.” The brutality of it all especially stirs that editor: 
“The press, it seems to us, is steadily becoming an organized 
commercial cruelty. We noticed the other day four contents 
bills outside of a Liberal newspaper office, each of which 
was holding up some unfortunate individual to obloquy. 
Crowds tend to be cruel, and newspapers which lead them 
to the hunt are encouraging the meanest part of human 
nature.” 

The thought that it is poor sportsmanship as well as in- 
excusable human cruelty to expose the frailties and weak- 
nesses of erring humans to the utter misery of their inno- 
cent relatives never occurs to our American managing edi- 
tors. It will sell, they say, and the papers must be sold. 
Fortunately there are still papers, like the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, to prove that success can be won by other 
methods. 


The Divine Sarah 


ARAH BERNHARDT was first of all a person. How- 
ever great an actress she may have been, the tributes 
that are being paid to her memory in the hour of her death 
and the tributes that were, happily, paid to her during her 
life have sprung from admiration of the woman, the human 
being behind the artist. Especially in her later years the 
world applauded her for her courageous performance on 
the stage of actual experience, for her pluck in the face 
of adversity and ill health. She seemed immortal, and it is 
almost incredible that she is dead. 

The earthly life-after-death of an actress is no longer 
than the surviving memories of those who have seen and 
heard her. Certain literary records persist, like those by 
which we still know at least the names of Nell Gwyn and 
the other Sarah—Siddons. The modern stage queen is 
preserved in the moving picture; Bernhardt appeared in 
several films and was making another just before her death. 
And probably there are phonographic records of her voix 
dor. But these are at best imperfect representations. 
With the dissolution of the body the magic of the great ac- 
tor has vanished forever. 

For a just estimate of Bernhardt’s powers as an actress 
we shall have to wait for the books which will inevitably 
be written by French critics. But there are two or three 
qualities evident to a mere English-speaking person who 
sat under her spell. Indeed the judgment of such an audi- 
tor and spectator, not quite at home in French, is of pe- 
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culiar value. For on him the action and tones of the voice 
made their impression through the veil of an unfamiliar 
language. Of Bernhardt one might more than almost say 
that her body thought. On the English stage, and probably 
on the French, there was a tradition that an actor should 
not turn his back on the audience while speaking a line; 
perhaps the acoustic impediments of some of the old thea- 
ters demanded that every word should be hurled forth into 
the auditorium. Bernhardt treated a stage set representing 
a room as if it were a room, and apparently—the art of it 
was no doubt cunningly devised—moved about in it, speak- 
ing to right, left, back, or front, as if the audience did not 
exist. This seeming naturalness later became a trick, 
practiced by American and English actors. But as one 
of Bernhardt’s American managers said: “These people 
don’t know how to act when they face an audience; that 
woman can act with her left shoulder-blade.” 

That is a rough expression of the truth. In “La Dame 
aux Camélias” her heroine really died of tubercular ex- 
haustion without suggesting the illusion-breaking question 
(think of some other Camilles and, indeed, of the text of 
the play) whether a woman in that condition could be so 
volubly and coherently eloquent. In melodrama, like “La 
Tosca,” and in other muscular absurdities of Sardou, she 
got all the effect out of herself without wrecking the scen- 
ery or smashing gilt couches. She could stand still and 
radiate emotion. She knew how, not to lose herself in a 
part—a silly idea, which no competent actor takes any 
stock in—but to put herself into it intelligently with all the 
force of her individuality, to be the fictitious character and 
Bernhardt at the same time. A striking example was her 
impersonation of |’Aiglon in Rostand’s very thin romantic 
play. At the age of fifty-five she took the part of a boy. 
She made the boy young and tender and pathetic and ado- 
lescently masculine, yet she never let us forget that this 
was Bernhardt creating a character. It was a miracle of 
balance such as only a great actor, or a great artist in any 
other form, can achieve, to be himself and some other self. 

Bernhardt imposed her individuality upon the texts of 
plays classic and modern. She lived through and helped to 
shape two generations of French dramatists. Sardou and 
Rostand and the younger men, like Zamacois, would not have 
been in print what they are if it had not been for Bern- 
hardt, not only the actress and theatrical manager but the 
master of written as well as of spoken language. So the 
actress reacted on French literature. It was with her con- 
temporaries that she lived and throve. And by virtue of 


her theatrical force she gave life to many plays that critical’ 


Frenchmen and the more mordant austerity of time will 
discard. But she had a sense and knowledge of the French 
classics. Of more than a hundred parts which she played 
she created about forty. She went back, like any well- 
trained, ambitious French actress, to Racine. In 1867 she 
made a success as Cordelia in “King Lear”; in 1899 she 
played Hamlet in London! How she found time and energy 
in the midst of her activities as actress and manager to 
dabble creditably in painting, sculpture, and writing is the 
simply unexplainable mystery of genius. It is not over- 
rating the divine Sarah to recall Michelangelo and da 
Vinci, with this idea in mind: that superb intellectual and 
physical energy can express itself in many arts, and that if 
one art happens not to open its portals that energy will 
break through another door. Bernhardt, by the grace of 
the gods, was an actress. 
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Language by Legislation 

HO that is a patriot can hear without a thrill why 

the Honorable Washington Jay McCormick, Repub. 
lican member of the House of Representatives from Mop. 
tana, urges upon the national legislature for the sake of the 
national language and fiterature? It is no less than th 
passage of a bill, which the Honorable Mr. McCormick hin. 
self has prepared, to make constitutional and statutory th. 
“flowing, growing, and glowing” lingo of the real American, 

This is the way he tells the world what he has on his 
chest: 

I might say I would supplement the political emancipation 
of ’76 by the mental emancipation of ’23. America has los 
much in literature by not thinking its own thoughts and speak. 
ing them boldly in a language unadorned with gold braid. | 
was only when Cooper, Irving, Mark Twain, Whitman, and 
O. Henry dropped the Order of the Garter and began to write 
American that their wings of immortality sprouted. Had Noah 
Webster, instead of styling his monumental work the “American 
Dictionary of the English Language,” written a “Dictionary of 
the American Language,” he would have become a founder jp. 
stead of a compiler. Let our writers drop their top-coats, spats, 
and swagger-sticks, and assume occasionally their buckskin, 
moccasins, and tomahawks. 

Sure! Maybe the Honorable McCormick let his foot slip 
when he pulled that one about Cooper and Irving, for those 
guys certainly wrote what the poor boobs thought was Eng- 
lish and either one of them would have thrown a fit if he 
thought he was doing anything to the good old mama- 
tongue. But that bird McCormick’s heart is in the right 
place, and we have to hand it to him for being the first 
Congressman since the Johnstown flood to make a noise 
about it. The trouble with this country is these here for- 
eigners coming in and learning English out of grammar- 
books instead of picking up American on the vacant lots 
where the boys would give them the merry-ha-ha if they 
pulled any of the high-and-mighty. We got to shake the 
real Americans out of the feathers and make them get be 
hind a line of patter that doesn’t sound as if it came through 
a nose with a monocle sitting just off to starboard. It is 
time to tell these here foreigners and high-brows where they 
get off. 

It’s not so easy, we will say that. You got to go some 
to make people use their Watermans the way they talk. 
The preachers get into one-way ruts, and so do the lawyers 
and the school-teachers and the editors, and they won’t try 
new tricks for fear of skidding. The best hunch for Congress 
is to set up that Academy of the American Language that 
the Honorable McCormick has doped out. Make Mencken 
president of the outfit, put George Ade, Ring Lardner, 
Warren Harding, and Billy Sunday on the executive com- 
mittee, and tell them to go to it. They could fix it so the 
Supreme Court umpired in a language a man could get with- 
out wearing out his finger-nails on the dictionary. They 
could can all the printers of the Congressional Record, and 
hand a straight tip to the newspapers to follow suit and jazz 
up, or reach their necks out for the ax. Billy Sunday 
could pass the high sign to the sky-pilots and bring them 
down to the green grass. If Mencken could have a man- 
date, as the fellow says, for Harvard, that would help some. 
Sure it can be done. Anyhow, we got to get behind and 
boost. 
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What America Has Done for the Jew 


By JOHAN J. SMERTENKO 


ATROLMAN Austin P. O’Rourke turned the corner and 

looked down one of the busiest street-markets of New 
York’s Jewish quarter. Files of push-carts lined each curb; 
yagons and trucks crowded the space between; on the side- 
qalks stalls and boxes were heaped with goods; and around 
the étalages, the carts, and the trucks, in and out of the 
shops, swirled a grimy, shabby mass of gesticulating, yell- 
ing men and women. Above their clamor sounded the ner- 
yous horn of an auto which slowly threaded its way through 
the traffic. 

O’Rourke caught the eye of an old, gaunt, and stoop- 
shouldered Jew at his accustomed stand, third pushcart 
from the corner, who stopped haggling with a housewife 
to bow in a timorous, abject fashion, nervously fingering 
the visor of his cap. 

“Good mornin’, Isaac.” 
cart peddler Isaac. 

“Morgen, g’morgen.” “Isaac” bowed and fingered his cap 
until the officer passed his cart. 

In the next two blocks this incident recurred with strik- 
ing regularity, and the policeman took these obeisances 
naturally and good-naturedly. 

“Hey, Pat! C’mon over a minit,” called a lusty voice, 
Jewishly flatting the vowels. 

0’Rourke 7 scene the street to the burly, well-dressed, 
and clean-sHaven Jew. They talked hurriedly in confiden- 
tial tones. 

“'T’sall right, I’ll do it fur yuh,” said the Jew. They 
shook hands on it. 

“That’s the wor-rud, Irving. That’s damn white of yuh, 
now.” The officer moved on. 

A few minutes later O’Rourke came upon a snarl in the 
traffic. He plunged to the center and with a few sharp 
orders cleared the congestion. Then he motioned to a 
limousine at the cross-street to pass on. 

“Thank you, officer.” A rich, cultured voice sounded from 
the rear seat. 

“Mornin’, your Honor. Thank yuh, sir.” O’Rourke bowed 
and touched his visor, obsequious as “Isaac,” while Judge 
Herbert Solomon rode by. 


O’Rourke dubbed every old push- 


In these incidents lies the matter for another book of 
the Bible, matter for one of the most important chronicles 
since the beginning of the Exile. And yet the story of the 
broken immigrant, the citizen, free and equal, and the hon- 
ored representative of our republic will not tell half the tale 
of Jewish life in the United States. For the process of 
assimilation is a subconscious process, and American Jewry 
has reached its present state barely aware of the forces 
which have molded it. So that what America has done for 
the Jew has been as impersonal as the functioning of the 
police force or the existence of laws on our statute books. 

It is the story of impersonal influences that I shall treat 
—not the biography of peddler, politician, or patrician—of 
‘xamples eagerly imitated, of customs quickly adopted, of 
opportunities avidly seized. The American Jew is an Ameri- 
‘an product fashioned from a particular commodity. Our 
climate and other natural conditions have lengthened his 
head and strengthened his bones; our institutions and intel- 


lectual environment have just as effectively modified his 
psychic habits and reactions and his spiritual adjustment. 
These changes have not always been for the better; but 
good, bad, or indifferent, they are in substance what Amer- 
ica has done for the Jew. 

—And the greatest of these is Democracy! 

Basic in all the significant changes of Jewish character, 
and fundamental in the thousand irritating conflicts that 
we now call “the Jewish question” is the spirit of democ- 
racy which is America’s greatest contribution to modern 
Jewish life. The democratic conception of human relation- 
ships has infiltrated slowly and imperceptibly into the Jew- 
ish consciousness, for it was obliged to make its way 
through the dense dogmas and conventions which the Jews 
brought from the Old World, and also through the peculiar 
Ghetto organization which they built in the New. This 
peculiar organization is summed up for the Jew in the one 
word, Sh’Tadlan, a word which brings up sinister memories 
of Inquisition and Czarism. 

The Sh’Tadlan or go-between was an indispensable mem- 
ber of the Jewish community during the Middle Ages and 
in pre-revolutionary Russia. This “friend-at-court”—usu- 
ally a wealthy Jew, occasionally a renowned physician or 
confidential adviser, and sometimes a Jewish wife or mis- 
tress—protected his people from pogrom and persecution 
through personal intervention. In return, to him or his 
representative, the community acknowledged a grateful 
obedience and surrendered the control of its policy and des- 
tiny. The Sh’Tadlan became a “boss,” or rather a feudal 
chief, benevolent but absolute, honored as a savior and 
dreaded as the favorite of an all-powerful and unscrupu- 
lous potentate. This benevolent feudalism pursued the Jews 
across the ocean and held unprecedented sway in America 
because the immigrant needed a mediator to establish the 
coni.ections necessary for his existence and to teach him the 
meaning of the new customs, institutions, and ideals. 

When in the early years of the nineteenth century large 
numbers of Jews from Germany appeared for the first time 
at American ports, they found small but influential com- 
munities of Spanish Jews which had been founded in the 
earliest colonial days by fugitives from religious persecu- 
tion in Spain and Portugal, in Brazil and the West Indies. 
Despite the religious intolerance of the time, these Jews 
had established intimate social relationships with the other 
colonists and had fixed for all time their unqualified po- 
sition as Americans by contributing generously in men and 
money to the cause of the Colonies during the Revolution- 
ary War. To their American kindred, therefore, the Ger- 
man Jews turned for aid and guidance. The assimilated 
Jew accepted the feudal position of a Sh’Tadlan and also 
added the capitalistic innovation of exploitation. He acted 
as spokesman for the immigrants, to be sure, though only 
as Secretary Fall and Senator Bursum are spokesmen for 
the Indians. But by the close of the Civil War conditions 
had changed. The original Jewish settlers were vastly 
outnumbered by the immigrants from Germany, and thirty 
years in America had given the newcomers language, 
wealth, and independence. These now sought admission to 
the social position of their predecessors, and after a bitter 
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community warfare forced the Spanish Jews to open their 
doors to the parvenus. 

This “assimilation” was no sooner accomplished than the 
first wave of the flood of Jewish immigration from Russia 
reached the Eastern seaboard. It goes without saying that 
the new type of foreigner was more than ever in need of 
a Sh’Tadlan. The German Jew cheerfully assumed the re- 
sponsibility of leadership, modeling his attitude on the man- 
ner in which he had been received. He gave the immi- 
grants employment; he spoke for them in public; he de- 
spised them in private. The broken-spirited Russian Jews 
accepted this relationship with gratitude. They considered 
it part of their new and strange environment and therefore 
natural and inevitable. They delegated all the communal 
power to their assimilated co-religionists who were at home 
in America, while they were completely engrossed in the 
problems of earning a living and learning to understand 
American life. After the first generation, however, wealth 
and education became the property of an increasing number 
of Russian Jews. They began to compete with the others 
for the position of Sh’Tadlan to the fresh arrivals, and they 
forced their way into the social position of the Germans. 

We can see democracy operating in these successive and 
successful attacks on the barriers of social position; its 
effect is insignificant, however, in comparison with the 
democratic achievement of the proletarian masses who, on 
the whole, made no attempt to break through the class lines 
of the Sh’Tadlanim. A generation of contact with Amer- 
ica, even though the point of contact was a Ghetto, made for 
realization by the newcomers of their political indepen- 
dence and civic responsibility. Their first step toward end- 
ing the period of feudal benevolence was the organization 
of trade unions, which were a challenge to the Jewish capi- 
talists and an important training ground in the principles 
of democratic procedure. Then came the Russian pogroms 
of 1905. The traditional leaders were unable to cope with 
the problem of relief for the sufferers; they turned to the 
despised and hitherto disregarded immigrant groups for 
assistance. The latter gave unstinted cooperation but were 
also unreserved in pointing out the estrangement between 
the masses and their self-appointed leaders. In the end 
the independent Sh’Tadlan abdicated—only to be succeeded 
by the American Jewish Committee. This self-constituted 
committee acted for ten years as a sort of Ministry for 
Foreign and Domestic Affairs of American Jewry. Its 
members worked unselfishly in what they believed to be the 
interests of the Jewish people; yet they reaped hearty dis- 
like, for the immigrant could no longer stomach autocratic 
benevolence. His revived democratic spirit and his newly 
found self-respect could not tolerate an institution which 
decided on plans for the improvement of his condition with- 
out consulting him; which was determined to lead him to 
water and make him drink. His antagonism to autocracy 
now simply needed a concrete issue in order to crystallize 
into a constructive democratic program. The issue, alas, 
came soon enough. 

When the European war, or rather its attendant po- 
groms and atrocities, threatened the annihilation of the 
Jews in Eastern Europe, American Jewry decided to utter 
an open protest and threat that would be heeded by the 
Russian, Polish, and German barbarians because the power 
of two and one-half million American Jews would be be- 
hind it. But the American Jewish Committee thought it 
advisable to revert to the old methods of the Sh’Tadlan. 


a 


It would again climb the backstairs; there in private and 
with secrecy it would beg a modicum of safety from the 
offending Powers; it feared to antagonize them by making 
known their crimes and would seek to propitiate them 
through the wealth of its financiers, the influence of its 
great men. Such was the issue on which, after two yea; 
of struggle and agitation, the protagonists of open an 
democratic principles, led by Justice Louis D. Brandeis 
gained their victory in 1916. The committee was discreq. 
ited as spokesman for the Jews and the American Jewis, 
Congress was founded as the organ of the Jewish people jy 
the United States. “The congress is not an end in itself” 
wrote Justice Brandeis. “It is an incident in the organiza. 
tion of the Jewish people—an instrument through which 
their will may be ascertained, and when ascertained may 
be carried out.” Thus the congress may be said to mark 
the adoption of American democratic ideals as a basis of 
Jewish life and the final step in the emancipation of Amer. 
ican Jewry from medievalism. 

It is in the light of the democratic development traced 
here that other American influences on Jewish life, 
inadequately described by the abstract words freedom and 
mediocrity, opportunity and materialism, gain significance 
and coherence. For where medieval persecution fashioned 
a servile, patronage-seeking, civically inactive people, 
American democracy wrought an independent, aggressive, 
and socially responsible citizenry. Though there are the 
elements of a paradox in the fact that American freedom 
is largely responsible for Jewish mediocrity, the most 
cursory examination of the various generations of Jews in 
America will prove that not here but under the rigorous 
conditions established by hostile governments was developed 
the “high-strung” type, so mentally alert, responsive, and 
adaptable. Free America has decreased the number of 
defectives among Jews but she has also turned the host of 
“quick, brave intellects” into a normal, stodgy bourgeoisie. 
Equally paradoxical, in view of the medieval fable that 
every Jew is a miserly millionaire, it may seem to say that 
America has contributed much to the materialism of her 
Jews. Nevertheless, one needs but compare Jewish life 
here with that in the Pale to realize how much of spiritv- 
ality, of faith, and of idealism has been shed with the 
gabardine for a ready-made suit. 

Moreover, the democratic influence, accompanied by the 
inevitable leveling process, has made nondescript the Jew- 
ish social] structure. For, unlike the immigrants from Ire- 
land, Italy, and Scandinavia, the Jews, who sought to escape 
persecution and political disabilities in Eastern Europe, 
were not of one class. Men of learning, position, and wealth 
were forced to sacrifice their all and join the masses that 
were fleeing from pogroms. But the Sh’Tadlan neither 
troubled nor was he competent to distinguish one destitute 
immigrant from another. He herded the foreigners to any 
work available as fast as they came off the ships. The piti- 
ful result can be illustrated by the fact that, though tailor 
is a Jewish term of obloquy, thousands entered the needle 
trades simply because these required the minimum period 
of apprenticeship. 

Here, then, was an anomaly! The artisan, always in de 
mand in America, rose to a state of affluence; the unskilled 
laborer and petty trader, accustomed to the miserable con- 
ditions of the Pale, considered their lot vastly improved 
even in East Side tenements; but the professional classes 
found themselves at the very nadir of degradation. The 
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Ghetto, echoing a primitive America, demanded aggres- means something more than a one-sided assimilation. The 


siveness, ability and persistence, strength and grossness, 
shrewdness and unscrupulousness; the ascetic, sensitive, 
and temperamental Jewish intelligentsia lacked all these 
elements of success. Again reflecting America, the Ghetto 
paid homage to material advancement rather than to birth 
and culture, and thus wiped out its own upper classes and 
with them its standards. 

Thus the second generation of the Ghetto, born in utter 
ignorance of class alignments on any other bases than in- 
come, accepted literally the American democratic formula 
that all men are created equal. Naturally on contact with 
their Gentile colleagnes the Jews found social prejudice, a 
prejudice which has been equally exhibited to the Irish and 
Italian parvenu. But the eminent surgeon and the brilliant 
lawyer did not recognize that the social rebuffs they re- 
ceived were due to the fact that the one could not carve his 
fowl and the other roared above the pleasant hum of deco- 
rous vapidities. They knew no other prejudice than anti- 
Semitism, and they interpreted social snobbery as an anti- 
Jewish manifestation. 

It is no pleasant task for a Jew to record the reaction 
that followed. But recorded it must be since it forms an 
important part of the saga of Jewish Americanization. 
Considering, then, their nationality as a handicap to social 
advancement, thousands of professional Jews set about 
to eliminate that handicap. Already they had unconsciously 
gone a long way on this path, for there is a natural feeling 
of inferiority which causes immigrants to shed those dis- 
tinctive characteristics that constitute their foreignness and 
to adopt the most common—in both senses of the word—cus- 
toms and manners of their new environment. The second 
generation discarded its religion because the orthodox ritual 
was incompatible with the American way of living; with 
religion went language, history, and tradition. The new 
citizens accepted the prevalent American outlook on life 
just as they accepted slang, baseball, and two-party politics. 
They were at ease in America, but they lost thereby the 
ideality, the sensitiveness, and the intellectual preoccupa- 
tion of a suppressed and martyred people. 

This much was the result of unconscious Americaniza- 
tion. It was actually institutionalized in the Reform Move- 
ment, which under the influence of nineteenth-century lib- 
eralism and through the desire for assimilation cast off 
orthodox ritual and taboos, abolished the distinguishing 
characteristics of Jewish communal life, and thus raised to 
the dignity of a doctrine the inevitable changes of living. 
But they who aspired to become “amateur Gentiles” sought 
more radical forms of race suicide. In place of the Reform 
temple they substituted such dejudaizing agencies as the 
Ethical Culture movement, the New Thought cults, and even 
Christian Science, arguing naively: “The Jews are simply a 
religious group; we need only accept another doctrine to 
divorce ourselves from our forefathers.” 

The pitiful self-delusion of this attitude is obvious. It is 
further emphasized by contrast with the position of the con- 
scious Jew who, though genuinely desiring complete Ameri- 
canization, considers assimilation a racial question, not an 
individual’s problem. He must see clear in two directions. 
On the one hand, he must be convinced that he is no longer 
deserting a losing side in battle, that the success of Zionism 
which stands for the perpetuation of the Jewish race and of 
its cultural traditions in Palestine is assured; on the other, 
he must feel more certain than he is today that America 


United States cannot eat its cake and refuse to digest it. 
Unless it be the Indian, there is as yet no American type; 
the future American will be the result of a synthesis of all 
the people that have poured their life-blood into the veins 
of our nation. Hence it is impossible for the Jew—and the 
same principles applies to Irishman, German, Italian, and 
the others—to become one hundred per cent American until 
America is at least 3 per cent Jewish. 

The recent virulent outcropping of prejudice must not 
obscure the fact that for the Jews America has been with- 
out equal as a land of opportunity. Education and the arts, 
industry and politics were open for them, and for the aver- 
age Jew this literally meant the discovery of a new world. 
How he has availed himself of these opportunities needs not 
my telling. The spring, so long compressed, was here re- 
leased to its greatest extent. And there can be no doubt 
that one of the basic reasons for present anti-Semitism lies 
in the fact that the Jew, unobtrusive when he came shrunken 
as a collapsed balloon, crowds and irritates his Gentile 
neighbor now that he is full-blown, inflated by the riches 
of America. 

This anti-Jewishness, though growing, is still slight and 
ineffective, still confined in its purely Semitic phase to the 
Gentile foreigners in America who have brought their old- 
world antagonisms. On the other side of the medal can be 
seen America’s contribution to this problem. One can see 
the little Irish urchin who heaved his brick at the “Christ- 
killer” now grown into a politician who represents an East 
Side district, argues the cause of his Jewish constituents, 
and divides his political plums among them. In the army 
during the war I have seen reserve and prejudice melt 
away in the light of intimacy and the heat of a common 
task; nor were noses measured when the stretcher-bearers 
sought out the wounded. 


Under the stairs of an “L” station on the West Side of 
New York there is a newsstand in which an old Jew sits 
from early morning till late at night. Undisturbed by the 
rumbling trains, the constant footsteps on the stairs, the 
noisy street traffic, barely heeding the calls of his cus- 
tomers, and automatically making change for them, he con- 
stantly reads in a large Hebrew book. Beard, side-locks, 
and skull-cap proclaim his orthodoxy, and like the orthodox 
he moves his lips rapidly and hums as he reads. 

This was a rabbi once, the judge and shepherd for a com- 
munity of five hundred souls. He had veneration from his 
flock and respect from his Gentile neighbors, and of ma- 
terial things a house, servants, and a well-stocked pantry; 
now there is none so poor to do him reverence. He lives 
with his old wife in one room of a filthy tenement; his 
earnings barely give him sustenance. Yet until recently he 
was content, content with his work and lot, content to for- 
get his honors and comforts and with them fear, fire, the 
cries of the outraged and dying. But now that his eyes 
catch headlines: Ford Attacks Jews; Harvard Bars Jews; 
Klan Anti-Jewish, he wonders whether the separation from 
the graves of his fathers, the tearing asunder of living 
bonds, and the bleak life he leads are insufficient to pur- 
chase the peace and security that was America’s most needed 
contribution for the weary, wandering Jew. 


This is the fourth of a series of articles on The Jew in 
America. Other articles will follow. 
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The Modern Scene 


By MAXWELL BODENHEIM 


HERE are people who will always be surprised, an- 

noyed, and angered at the appearance of novelty in 
English literature, and feel that an effort is being made 
to browbeat them into accepting a mere eccentric somer- 
sault of words, with little depth or reason behind it. To 
these people literature is not a forward and acrobatic 
march, in which new realms of style and content are pierced 
by appropriately different groups of words, but a succes- 
sion of transparent individualities, beneath which one can 
discern the common heart of the world. If these conserva- 
tives are to be believed, the writer’s originality of style is 
of little significance, and when he deliberately appeals to the 
conscious mind and heart of readers he becomes a minor 
creator. According to these desperate defenders of rhap- 
sody and stand-still the literary creator is important only 
when he touches the universal, subconscious mind, or when, 
with a divine and palpitant ecstasy, he lifts us above the 
rituals of intellect and deliberate imagination. In other 
words, the great writer must be a spontaneous grave-digger, 
always exposing the same corpses and restoring them to 
life with the intensity of his desire, or an effortless, in- 
spired god. In this latter connection we are never told ex- 
actly how the god acquires his inspired authority, but since 
it does not spring from any conscious restlessness of mind 
or heart it must be a mysterious gift, dropped into isolated 
human beings by some hidden hand. 

Behind this grandiose nonsense we can spy a monotonous 
hatred of originality—hated by those who possess it only 
in a minute degree—and we can also observe a mental lazi- 
ness that becomes industrious only when it attempts to 
defend itself. But curiously enough, the very critic who is 
forever belittling originality in literature indulges in the 
most far-fetched efforts to prove that it does not exist in 
the radical writers of his time. For example, certain critics 
have recently asserted that Mr. T. S. Eliot is a mere echo 
of the age that corrupted John Dryden, that another radical 
poet is a reflection of Shakespeare and Sir John Lyly— 
critics must be nonplussed indeed when they are forced to 
retreat over three hundred years before they can mention 
the source—and that still another modern poet has read 
Chaucer too carefully. These contradictory attitudes are 
caused by the fact that your conservative is so afraid of 
originality that he must seek to eradicate it at all cost, 
while at other times pretending to be indifferent to it. An- 
other method of banning freshness in English literature is 
to insist that great writing is motivated by a desire to ap- 
peal to a universality of experience and contains stuff that 
must become gradually clear to average people—to “soldiers 
and merchants, highwaymen and thieves” (to quote a re- 
cent critic). Now, in regard to the highwaymen and 
thieves, since they violate the rules and traditions of social 
custom some of them may be receptive to the equal daring 
of originality in literature, but I fear that the soldiers and 
merchants are for the most part hopeless, not to speak of 
tanners, bricklayers, and plumbers. But at least the con- 
servative permits literature to be conscious in one respect— 
in its longing to be understood by average people—and, in 
other words, he forces himself to desert even his god of 
spontaneity when that god becomes unconsciously subtle! 


It is the habit of certain critics to hold up common people 
as simple, clearly vigorous, strongly wistful beings whe 
for the most part these people are blind, sorry tangles of 
wrangling stupidity, dull cruelty, and docile slumber. There 
may have been, indeed, great literary creators who were 
under the pleasant delusion that they were appealing to 
average or disreputable men, but I doubt whether thieves 
and cutthroats, for instance, have ever obtained much 
sustenance from the poems of Francois Villon. The 
tragedy of those who write of common folk is that they 
are not appreciated by the very people in whom they choose 
to become immersed. Whitman, the intense shouter of 
democracy and homely facts, is not on the shelves of shop- 
girls and truck-drivers, and, to cite a more recent example, 
I have never found that farmers or farm-hands were much 
interested in Robert Frost. An appreciation of great 
literature demands some degree of education, an innate de- 
sire to escape from the surface lies and compromises of 
practical life, an agile mind, and an obedient, flexible imagi- 
nation—qualities that have so far resided in only a smal] 
part of the world’s population. Certain poets—Browning, 
the best of Shelley, Verlaine, Matthew Arnold—have never 
been penetrated and relished by more than a handful of 
people, in spite of many who move their lips into a mechani- 
cal praise, and even Shakespeare is present in thousands 
of homes merely because it is considered a proof of culture 
to have him on the shelf. Universality of appreciation is 
an alluring myth made by certain critics, some of them 
sincere in their determination to exalt the audience, and 
others merely hiding their inborn dread of novelty and the 
experimental gesture. 

The great writer is usually conscious of his isolation in 
a world of cloudy machinations and blindly shrieking emo- 
tions, and a spirit of violated loneliness compels him to 
raise the difference of his voice. Often this loneliness in- 
duces him to fashion a dream of nearness to average beings, 
and a picture of comradeship with the people around him, 
but in such cases he changes these people to what he would 
like them to be, using his imagination to cross the ravine. 
At other times he describes them more nearly as they are 
but clarifies them with a pity and restraint which they 
themselves do not possess. Certain critics are forever point- 
ing out and deifying the “human” elements in great 
writers, but it is apparent that these creators invaded the 
clamorous, uncertain, and often false welter of actual life 
and gave it a cohesion and a manifest fineness which it 
does not really hold, and in so far as they did this they were 
“inhuman.” This continual pounding at an “earth-over- 
all” slogan is frequently manufactured by critics who like 
their earth in a direct and sweeping form, and who can 
best guard this predisposition by insisting that more quali- 
fied and questioning forms are less earthly, or not earthly 
at all. The neatest labyrinth of intellect and emotion is 
as much a part of earth as the most poignantly simple 
lyric, and the difference is that the former challenges the 
shapeless muddle of existence while the latter seeks an in- 
tense oblivion, adoration. 

But to return to the modern scene in literature, leaving 

the fallacies with which certain critics strive to diminish 
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it, its virtues have been gleefully magnified and its flaws 
ynfairly pilloried by the emotional parading and table- 
smashing that passes for criticism at the present time. 
You have certain critics who tell you that radical, modern 
English literature is important only when it ironically 
celebrates the chaos of this age; that it must be a vigorous 
affirmation of the essential beauty and importance of living; 
that it must take root in the vast urges and local manner- 
jms of a country; that it should be the prophet of a new 
spiritual order; that it will become feeble and thin unless 
it follows Walt Whitman’s prescriptions; that it must do 
nothing save expose and analyze the pitfalls and nuances of 
sx, in their relation to contemporary people. Should you 
dare to contend that you see a bit of right and a great 
deal of wrong in these various credoes all camps will unite 
to scoff at you. An ill-tempered and crudely dogmatic 
favor saturates the criticism of English literature at pres- 
ent. The scene narrows; almost no critic can spy more than 
two or three foremost poets or novelists; critics become the 
mere official megaphones of a group or school; and one can 
foretell almost the exact manner in which a critic will praise 
the darlings of his magazine and denounce or disparage the 
rest of the field. High-pitched expressions creep in— 
“most important,” “greatest,” “he will never need to be 
forgotten,” “incredibly negligible” (if so, why go to the 
trouble of mentioning it?)—all of them lending their emo- 
tional shrapnel to the inner refusal or uncertainty. The 
current method is to make a smashing declaration of 
opinion, in which a clever exaggeration of the author’s pur- 
pose is relied upon to bolster up the critic’s unfairness of 
viewpoint, and to cover up with a breezily confident air the 
lack of explanatory details. Modern English literature of 
a radical turn is suffering from the fact that everyone is 
trying to explain and glorify a different part of it. There 
are almost no critics who are sincerely endeavoring to scan 
the whole, except the conservatives, who are at least in- 
tlusive in their attempts to demolish all of the original, 
experimental literature of our day. When, for instance, 
contemporary poets venture into literary criticism it would 
seem that they were seeking relief from the specific, in- 
quisitive manual labor of their creations and entering a 
more broadly assertive, less arduous realm, in which they 
can play with a specious authority. I have met few poets 
who, in their conversation, did not qualify and relax the 
stiff dogmas of their printed, critical contentions, leaving 
one to wonder at the contradiction between their personal 
speech and essays. The explanation is that these poets in 
their criticisms enjoy the novelty and recreation of exchang- 
ing the more elastic daring of their creations for a revel 
with remarkably intolerant mistresses. The searching, 
sensitive hand clenches into a fist and rigid assertions con- 
quer the scene. Contrary to the easy assumptions of cer- 
tain people, the poet does not usually try to defend his own 
work with a critical gesture. He releases his mind from 
the more exacting, imaginative, and delicately adjusted 
labors of creation and splits a thousand tables with his fist, 
giving his energies an easier and more swaggering outlet. 
It does not greatly matter whether he does this consciously 
or unconsciously, except that in the former case his essays 
are apt to hold a more clever twist. In one of his neatly 
circumscribed essays, Mr. T. S. Eliot contends that a mathe- 
matician, well-versed in the details of mathematics, is alone 
qualified to deal with his science, and that poetry, equally 
complex and difficult, can also only be criticized by one who 


wt_tiada 


has created it.. In other words, I cannot fully understand 
and analyze music unless I have composed it; my vision 
of sculpture will be obstructed by haze unless I have fought 
with clay; and architecture will baffle me if I have not 
thumbed a blue-print. If I agreed with Mr. Eliot, life 
would become boresome—one oasis of clarity at best, in a 
desert of darkness and half-visions—but, disagreeing with 
him, I can still retain my desire to live. If a man does not 
practice the art which he criticizes it will be possible for 
him to approach criticism with the original vigor with 
which the artist creates, and he will escape the heavily 
dogmatic exhaustion held by certain creators during the 
critical lulls in their labors. These achievements will at 
least be within his reach. His underlying fanaticism will 
be better able to hide beneath the elasticities and subtilities 
of written style, instead of rising, naked and ill-tempered, 
from difficult, previous tasks. The ridiculously sweeping 
criticisms of poets such as T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, Conrad 
Aiken, and Louis Untermeyer have merely indicated how 
comparatively agile, creative minds can leave their more 
imaginative researches and adopt postures of unyielding 
and prosaic authority, enjoying the heavier and more direct 
attitudes. 

Radical, modern literature written in English, especially 
poetry, is obscured between the opposing intolerances of 
conservative and radical critics and the result has been a 
mélée of recriminations, traditions hunting for the shrink- 
ing experiment, with a bayonet, and astigmatic, radical 
critics, unable to see beyond the boundaries of their par- 
ticular camp. In a situation of this kind it is logical that 
the three or four radical creators who will toweringly sur- 
vive are not listed among the prize-winners and idols of 
any one faction, their creative outlines being too broadly 
aloof to win much praise from any of the smaller clever- 
nesses around them. You will see critics of every shade 
attacking the work of Ben Hecht; Aldous Huxley can gain 
nothing save an apprehensive and restrained praise here 
and there; William Carlos Williams—an infinitely better 
poet than either Pound or Eliot—receives no awards or 
critical attention; Wallace Stevens writes for the most 
part in obscurity. These yen do not take their sex with a 
monotonous seriousness ‘fo not always allow their intellects 
to murder emotion;/do not believe that delicate fantasy is 
less important thin Mrs. Porter washing her feet in soda 
water; and fail to ignore the possibility of a soul not always 
obstructed by inclosing flesh. They also show a tendency 
to see life as a smooth and shapeless substance, to be molded 
and colored by the imagination of an individual, and not as 
an array of fixed objects forming themselves into a bitter, 
inner chaos, or a divinely fruitful garden. For this heresy 
they are, of course, excommunicated, since life to most 
people is an abject, animal tragedy, or a beautiful and 
important drama. Although these creators are essentially 
satirical, or ironical, they use metaphors and similes to 
add variety to the edge of their attack, and do not always 
indulge in the naked, realistic orgies that are finding such 
favor in the present generation—a riotous, unadorned jig 
with the surface rituals of flesh and the senses. In a suc- 
ceeding age these creators may win their belated wreath, 
but in the present one they can hope for little save attack, 
morsels of praise, and indifference. The trumpet blares of 
radical camps are not for them, and the evanescent awards 
of their generation are reserved for those creators whom 
the future will find it difficult to remember. 
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The Hour in Verse 


By LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


OETRY is eternal; rhythm is eternal. Measure rhythm 

by feet, and they call you shallow. Say that you mean 
by rhythm in poetry the recurrence of similar rhythm 
groups, and you are dubbed pedant. The word pattern is 
fashionable. But it involves a falseness. Pattern is in 
space. Literature and music are arts in time. Time must 
be divided and so made human and so made art by stress 
and fall—the stamping foot, the clapping hands, the ac- 
cented syllable. The simplest human motions teach us the 
recurrence of these. All bodily expression tends to be 
dance; all vocal expression tends to be song; all verbal ex- 
pression tends to be verse—fixed verse. We strike some- 
thing primordial here, something changeless. The pulses 
and the heart will not beat in unrhythmed cadence. They 
keep time. Profound idiom! It is only by measuring time 
rhythmically that we can know it, create it, keep it. 

After the arguments and the contortions we are back to 
rhythm. Mr. Alfred Kreymborg writes sonnets of strict 
observance; Mr. Maxwell Bodenheim uses the heroic coup- 
let. He uses the couplet of Dryden rather than of Keats; 
the verses march rather than flow. Perhaps we were so 
wildly unrhythmed in America because our verse before 
this particular renaissance was so blunted in form and so 
spent in spirit. Nor was the turmoil without gain. The 
“Spoon River Anthology” remains magnificent literature, 
and not the “Spoon River Anthology” alone. But we wel- 
come the forms that can once more give us passion, how- 
ever strange and new, beauty however bitter. These need, 
to be released from the bondage of silence, rhythm; they 
need ecstasy. Ecstasy must dance or sing; it cannot speak. 

The poem of the hour by an American flees from rhythm 
and is always drawn back to it. We are far from sure that 
we have any authentic clue to the meaning of “The Waste 
Land.” We are quite sure that its subconscious flight from 
rhythm is a defeated flight: 

And upside down in air were towers 

Tolling reminiscent bells, that kept the hours 

And voices singing out of empty cisterns and exhausted 

wells. 

That is very fine indeed, fine in a great and permanent 
manner. And so are lines like: 

Prison and palace and reverberation 

Of thunder of spring over distant mountains. 
It would be amusing to quote these lines to the more ardent 
and ignorant of the post-expressionists in literature and 
ask them to guess the authorship. They might name any 
conventional poet. But even Mr. T. S. Eliot’s most char- 
acteristic moments: 


Mr. Eugenedes the Smyrna merchant— 


are often in blameless verse. 

In England the volume of the hour is a volume calculated 
to abash the most hardened of the vers-libristes. The 
“Last Poems” of A. E. Housman are stringently and effort- 
lessly perfect in form. Grace, power, music are here, in 
their own mood, quite matchless. The rhythms are as old 
as the English tongue. What then, the insurgents of form 
will ask, can this man have to say? And the answer is: 
This professor of Latin, this writer of old measures reaches 


beyond your wildest rebellions and stands securely op 
brinks where you tremble and draw back. He is neither 
subtle nor cerebral nor misty nor vague. His words are as 
clear and grave as his rhythms. But he sums you up and 
transcends you; it is his voice that will give your rebellion 
to the ages: 

And how am I to face the odds 

Of man’s bedevilment and God’s? 

I, a stranger and afraid 

In a world I never made. 

They will be master, right or wrong; 

Though both are foolish, both are strong. 

And since, my soul, we cannot fly 

To Saturn nor to Mercury, 

Keep we must, if keep we can, 

These foreign laws of God and man. 

The situation on the Continent is not very different from 
that in England and America. In France literature has 
reached a moment of exhaustion. The most distinguished 
of French reviews prints verses indistinguishable from a 
thousand others since the rise of Symbolism: 

Voici l’heure ou |’on voit les saules s’incliner. 

L’eau de la nuit les prend dans ses vagues profondes. 
Renewal of form is far from such writing, but also inner 
force. In Germany suffering has dug up the spiritual soil, 
and poetry still flourishes. The unheard-of has come to 
pass, the unspeakable is to be spoken. But rhythm is rein- 
stated. The innovations of Arno Holz come to one across 
the years with an archaic flavor. Becker, Hasenclever, 
Benn, and Werfel use rhythm and rhyme. If a poet departs 
even from the latter, it is to return, for philosophical pur- 
poses—as Goethe did and Matthew Arnold—to measures 
akin to those of the Greek choric odes. Thus in a recent 
miscellany edited by Hofmannsthal we find: 

Wer verbite mir 

meine Wandlung, 

wer die Heimkehr 

hinter die Dinge? 
Here as in the verse of Housman we have the implacable 
searching of the modern spirit expressed through the in- 
evitable and eternal forms. Perhaps that is the note of 
the hour in verse everywhere. We can think of none that is 
likely to make the immediate future of poetry more stirring. 

Stirring! Let us keep to that word. That is what poetry 
must be; that is what great verse has always been. Rhyme 
is a late innovation of secondary importance. Music is na- 
tive to the blood. The history of poetry shows that the 
writers who, upon one theory or another, subordinate music 
do not weld high passion with stringent thought but fall 
into frigidness and into conceits. There are contemporary 
parallels to Donne at his worst, Quarles at his wildest. This 
is what must give the critic and the lover of poetry pause. 
Scan conscientiously the pages of the free-verse writers 
and see how often a tortured fancy has been busy there, 
how rarely a creative, interpreting, transfiguring imagina- 
tion. That imagination is never cool, even in prose. Exer- 
cised at its highest it often finds music—the music of its 
meaning—before the meaning itself. It sings; it stirs; it 
is poetry; it is the verse that is eternal. 
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Why the Farmer Starves 


By JOHN F. SINCLAIR 


N October 10 the Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis 
O issued an exhaustive booklet on “The Economic Posi- 
tion of Agriculture in the Northwestern Grain Raising 
Areas.” It was presented to the annual conference of Fed- 
eral Reserve agents with the Federal Reserve Board at 
Washington. This is not unusual; but the significant thing 
about the report was that the facts shown therein were so 
serious and far-reaching that it was issued as “confidential 
—not for publication.” On November 28, about a month 
later, another report was issued from the same source on 
“The Problems of the Northwest Farmers,” being in the 
main a reprint of some of the facts shown in the earlier 
report. What do these reports and others really show? 

The four States of Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, and Montana contain 388,482 farms, consisting of 
15,250,000 acres of improved land. In the first place, land 
tenancy is on the increase: 

From 21 per cent in 1910 to 34.7 per cent in 1920 in Minnesota. 

From 14.3 per cent in 1910 to 25.6 per cent in 1920 in North 
Dakota, 

From 24.8 per cent in 1910 to 35.7 per cent in 1920 in South 
Dakota, 

From 8.9 per cent in 1910 to 11.3 per cent in 1920 in Montana. 
In other words, there are 97,100 farms in these States now 
being worked by tenants. 

In the second place, farm expenses and overhead are on 
the increase. Total taxes increased in these four States 
from $99,009,417 in 1916 to $206,141,731 in 1921. Millions 
of dollars of additional bonds—school, road-building, audi- 
toriums—were sold to add still further to the load. How 
much no one can even approximate. It is safe to say, 
however, that bond indebtedness of all political subdivi- 
sions has increased 100 per cent during the past ten-year 
period. County expenses have doubled and city and town 
expenses nearly doubled. 

Farm mortgage indebtedness—the first liens on these 
388,000 improved farms in the finest agricultural section 
of America—increased from $169,220,509 in 1910 to $530,- 
791,929 in 1920—more than 300 per cent. And this is 
not all. The short-time paper obligations owing to the 
8,500 banks of these four States increased from $455,310,- 
000 on June 7, 1911, to $1,195,000,000 on July 1, 1922— 
more than 250 per cent increase. 

It would be a difficult matter to meet these tremendous 
increased burdens of taxes, interest, and government ex- 
pense with $3.50 wheat. It could be done. But never, 
never, in God’s world will it be done with the prices which 
the farmer has received for his products during the past 
three years. 

These menacing overheads have piled up like a huge 
mountain, but unlike the mountain they are growing higher 
and higher every day and night of the farmer’s life. But 
this shows only one side of the picture. What about the 
prices charged the farmer for the things he must purchase 
—machinery, binder twine, lumber? A mowing machine, 
which in 1914 sold for $47.50, in 1922 costs the farmer $70; 
his manure spreader formerly worth $100 now costs $200; 
binder twine for harvesting the grain which formerly sold 
at 7 and 8 cents, now sells at from 14 to 16 cents; a binder 
formerly cost $135—now it costs $225. The prices of other 


articles which the farmer purchases are increasing in like 
proportion; while on September 11, 1922, the average price 
at 61 scattered grain-shipping points for the best No. 1 
dark northern hard spring wheat was 93.3 cents. That is 
what the farmer got for his choice wheat. What did it 
cost to raise it? 

Complete cost records of 127 North Dakota farms in 
1921 showed an average cost of wheat production of $1.43 
net per bushel. These farms were scattered over 31 coun- 
ties, well distributed both east and west, and represent a 
fair average of farm operations in the State. The average 
yield per acre was 9.05 bushels. If one computes acreage 
cost and returns, a better and more reliable method, we 
find that in each of the grain-growing States the cost of 
production in 1920, 1921, and 1922 exceeded by from 50 
per cent to 100 per cent the price which the farmer received 
for the grain. Let us go a little further into the analysis 
of this difficulty. Take the wheat crop. From 1880 to 
1922 inclusive we produced in the United States more than 
26,000,000,000 bushels, or an average of 620,000,000 bushels 
annually, and during the same time we sold on the world 
market 7,100,000,000 bushels, including flour, or an average 
yearly of approximately 165,000,000. That means that in 
the case of wheat for every 62 bushels of wheat raised dur- 
ing the past 42 years 16.5 bushels sold on a world market in 
competition with the grain of the rest of the world. Now 
during the past three years, the farmer has gone so deeply 
in debt raising a surplus that he cannot pay interest on 
what he owes, due to the low prices he is getting for his 
products and to the high prices he pays for everything he 
buys. Anyone who says the farmer needs more credit at 
this time, when he cannot pay interest on what he already 
owes, is not speaking for the Northwest. 

The bank loans in the Northwest are frozen tight. On 
June 30, 1921, the aggregate deposits of all the banking in- 
stitutions in the four States of Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Montana were $1,375,069,000. Their 
loans and discounts were $1,219,819,000. On June 30, 1922, 
their deposits were $1,408,114,000 and their loans and dis- 
counts were $1,195,413,000. The increase in deposits was 
nominal, amounting to 2.4 per cent, and the decrease in loans 
and discounts was even less important, amounting to $24,- 
406,000, or 2 per cent. This liquidation of $24,000,000 came 
from the cities, where many firms have been contracting 
their business and credits during the past three years. It is 
quite generally agreed that there has been no legitimate 
liquidation in farm paper during the past two years. The 
War Finance Corporation put approximately $60,000,000 
in new money into these States during the same time. It 
is true that the large city banks may show an artificial 
liquidation, caused by compelling the small country banks 
to transfer their debts from them over to the War Finance 
Corporation. This arrangement enabled the large city 
banks to liquidate, with the help of the War Finance Cor- 
poration, a very large percentage of their slow and doubt- 
ful farmer’s paper which was held by them as collateral to 
country bank obligations. 

Based on the Department of Labor Index figures for 
wholesale prices covering 404 articles and making an aver- 
age of these, the farmer should be receiving $1.63 for his 
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No. 1 northern spring wheat on the Chicago market in- 
stead of $1.28, which he received as of November 1, 1922. 
Since that time wheat has gone down again to about $1.20. 
Department of Agriculture reports show that the farmer, 
based on purchasing power, is receiving approximately 50 
cents a bushel less for his wheat now than he should be 
receiving. 

It is pertinent to ask here just why the prices of farm 
products are so low when the price of everything which the 
farmer is purchasing is almost at war level. A study of 
the situation will reveal the fact that the ten-year average of 
6.4 per cent of the annual grain crop which we send abroad 
to meet the general trade price level of the world in competi- 
tion with the products of the cheaper lands and labor of 
other countries—with the peons, the Hindus, and the peas- 
ants of Europe—automatically fixes the price of the remain- 
ing 94 per cent which we consume at home. That 6 per 
cent grain surplus is the cause of the tragic difficulties now 
facing 7,000,000 American farm owners. 

If wheat were a local problem, the determination of all 
the factors that influence prices and should guide produc- 
tion would be a simple matter. But the United States is 
one of the fourteen countries that export a surplus of this 





crop. Australia, New Zealand, upper Egypt, India, Asia 
Minor, Canada, and Argentina are heavy exporters of 


wheat, while lesser amounts are exported from Chili and 
Uruguay, and in normal years there are substantial exports 
from Rumania, Bulgaria, and Russia, with moderate ex- 
ports from Austria-Hungary. The Canadian export sur- 
plus follows very closely after the American shipments in 
time of arrival in the foreign market. On its heels come 
the Argentine crop and the Australian and New Zealand 
crops, while a little later and before the American export 
movement is completed India comes into the market with 
an amount equal to about one-third of the American export 
surplus. Chili, upper Egypt, and Asia Minor likewise con- 
tribute a surplus, the effect of which is to launch against 
the American export movement a weight of normal wheat 
exports from other countries running about 323,000,000 
bushels of wheat. This tremendous volume, nearly twice 
the amount of wheat exported by the United States, must 
necessarily exert a powerful influence upon the conditions 
surrounding wheat production at home and upon the do- 
mestic price, and it serves to explain why the world’s wheat 
price is made in Liverpool and not in the United States. 

The price of the 6 per cent grain surplus sold abroad is 
low today because of the fast decreasing purchasing power 
of European currency, tariff walls, the cheap labor and ma- 
terials on the world market, and the small amount of gold 
or credit in Europe which can be exchanged for our goods. 
And so the price which is received for this 6 per cent goes 
lower and lower and the price which the American farmer 
gets for his 94 per cent also goes lower and lower, until 
today the farmers of the Northwest are bankrupt. Fore- 
closures are everywhere, suicides are common, farmers and 
their families are giving up by the hundreds and packing a 
few old pieces of furniture in their old wagons and start- 
ing out—God knows where! Can the American Govern- 
ment, which spent millions of dollars in getting these farm- 
ers to take up the idle lands, stand by and allow disintegra- 
tion on such a wholesale basis to go on? 

The large corporate units of production are now able to 
take care of themselves. They even succeed in getting high- 
er and higher tariff legislation to protect themselves while 


—» 


the farmer is left unprotected. The financial disease of 
Europe is allowed to enter America to disorganize, demoral- 
ize, and corrupt our most important industry—farming. If 
we protect the manufacturers of the United States againgt 
the competition of cheap labor and merchandise of Europe 
and the world, why should not the farmer class—a great 
deal more vital to our welfare than any other—be protected 
in the only way he can be protected against the competi. 
tion of a cheap and demoralized world market. The Goy. 
ernment should step in and take up this surplus of 6 per 
cent and sell it abroad on the best terms possible. In other 
words the Government should protect the farmer against 
the “bear raid” on that 6 per cent sold abroad so that the 
price for the remaining 94 per cent sold at home will be 
sufficient to enable the farmer to pay his taxes, his interest 
on his debts, and still have a little left over for his family, 
This is not advocated as a permanent measure of relief. It 
is only advocated to protect the American farmer against 
the financial disease of Europe today. When this is done, 
measures of permanent relief—to give the farmers the same 
access to credit facilities of the world as those engaged in 
other lines of business, better production and marketing 
credit, better grading facilities, lower tariffs, lower freight 
rates, enlarged cooperative efforts, and finally serious help 
in rebuilding European business—should be undertaken. 
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In next week’s Nation will appear Connecticut: A Na- 
tion in Miniature, by Don C. Seitz, the twenty-seventh ar- 
ticle in the series These United States. 

William Hard’s weekly Washington letter is missing in 
this issue because of delay in the mails. 
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The Bolshevik Drive 


on the Church 


By ARTHUR RUHL 


HE Russia which the Western world used to know 

through literature and travelers’ tales seemed pro- 
fondly religious. It was “Holy Russia,” just as it was 
“Yerrie England” or la belle France, and it seemed as nat- 
yral as it was touching that Russian soldiers should go out, 
ys they did in the early days of the Great War, to face 
machine-guns and modern artillery with prayer and clouds 
of incense and blessings on their banners. The wisdom of 
the devout and trusting “fool” was always coming out in 
Russian stories to confound the shallow eloquence of the 
wphisticated. We were told, and we believed, that the 
Sav’s contribution to Western civilization was to be spirit- 
yal; that Russia would lead a world obsessed by machinery 
ad “works” of all sorts back to simple faith. One could 
garcely think of Russia, in the hullabaloo of London or 
New York, without seeing the clustered domes of Russian 
churches sprouting toward the sky and multitudes bowing 
and crossing themselves, and without hearing the diapason 
of mighty choruses and of Moscow’s bells. 

Nothing since the revolution, perhaps, has seemed more 
incredible and incongruous than the occasional echoes of 
what was happening in the Russian church. The oft- 
reported “Religion Is the Opiate of the People,” printed on 
me of the walls opposite the Kremlin; the confiscation of 
church treasures last summer; the anti-religious demonstra- 
tion in Moscow last Christmas—things like these have 
shocked Western sensibilities as much as have indiscrimi- 
tate executions, and bewildered them even more. To the 
nore tender-minded it seemed that such things could not be 
in Russia; that their existence, if they did exist, proved 
not only the viciousness of the revolutionary Government 
but the moral decadence of the people themselves. Natural 
as such inferences are, they are less a statement of the 
actual facts, I think, than an example of the common habit 
of generalizing about a people from the antics of the indi- 
viduals who happen to get into the newspapers; of personi- 
fying a nation from the few chance and unimportant par- 
ticulars which the distant observer may have run across. 
This, like other Russian phenomena, should be viewed in 
the light of the various forces of race, habit, and surround- 
ings which affect Russians today. Governmental decrees 
to not change human nature overnight any more than do 
ither phrases. Otherwise prohibition would prohibit, the 
Gopher Prairies would vanish on the publication of “Main 
Street,” and Mr. Wilson would have had a happier experi- 
ence in reforming the world. 

Ihave no doubt, for instance, that the phrase “Religion Is 
the Opiate of the People” brought more emotional response 
from New York when the news of it was cabled to the 
American papers than it did from Moscow itself. The Rus- 
‘ians were never a newspaper-reading people in our sense 
if the word—a whole country instantaneously and simul- 
‘taneously knowing and talking about the same thing. I 
searched for some little time one morning shortly after my 
arrival in Moscow for the famous phrase, and I dare say that 
in that city of something like two millions there are several 
tundred thousand who do not even know it is there. 





Mean- 


while the Moscow bells go on ringing, and there is scarce 
a spot within a stone’s throw of which you cannot find a 
church or a shrine of some sort, and candles burning and 
people kissing the holy pictures. 

‘the revolution has profoundly shaken the church as it 
has every other ancient institution in Russia. It has 
changed the religious habits of many; and while some of the 
former “bourgeoisie,” especially men, have become more 
“religious” than before, and cling to the church as the one 
link with the old days and try to find consolation there, a 
greater number, probably, of the newer generation have 
been turned in the other direction. But the surprising 
thing, perhaps, considering the virulence of the attacks on 
the church and religion, is the way in which the bulk of the 
people go on acting and believing just as they did before. 

The quarrel of the Bolsheviks with the Russian church 
is quite understandable (I do not say justified) and can 
be explained on purely political grounds. It is not necessary 
to take into consideration that many of the bolshevik lead- 
ers are Jews, although of course many of them are, nor 
that the Communist Party includes some who seem to have 
no religion at all, either mystical or “practical,” but are 
simply agents of destruction. It is not necessary to con- 
sider anything further than that the Bolsheviks are a 
political minority intent on holding and consolidating their 
power. The church has always had great influence over 
people’s minds and personal actions, and up to the time of 
the revolution at least it was not without influence on their 
Government. Roughly speaking, it has come down intact— 
an Ark, riding the deluge of revolution. Many of its higher 
dignitaries owe their advancement not merely to their 
spiritual qualities but to the favor in which they were held 
by the old regime. From the bolshevik point of view, the 
church is naturally a center of reaction and a source of 
possible danger and as politicians it is to their interest to 
weaken its unity and prevent it from exercising any tem- 
poral power. 

It is quite possible to explain their attacks on religion 
itself on similar grounds. Their task at the beginning was 
largely that of stirring up discontent (as it is becoming 
now more and more that of governing and making people 
satisfied) ; of spurring on an ignorant and indolent mass to 
go out and grab what they wanted. “Be less meek!” Lenin 
wrote the Finnish Reds when he was trying to push them 
into revolution. In so far as the Christian religion made 
people more “meek,” more inclined to endure the present in 
the hope of a reward in heaven, it was again, looked at from 
the entirely hard-boiled political point of view—and the 
30lsheviks have been nothing if not “hard-boiled’”—some- 
thing to be combated. To make a militant revolutionist out 
of the good-natured, more or less lazy Russian peasant, 
with his almost Oriental habit of taking what comes and 
assuming that it was so written, is probably quite another 
matter from stirring up proletarian Italians or Frenchmen. 
And “Religion Is the Opiate of the People” has quite another 
connotation in the half-medieval air of Moscow to what it 
has for Westerners who already have political liberty, every 
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material comfort that science can devise, and are just be- 
ginning to hunger and thirst for real religion as the one 
thing lacking in their crowded and rectangular lives. 

A shiver of apprehension ran through the more conscious 
orthodox Russians last autumn when, after the confiscation 
of valuables in the churches and the arrest of the Patriarch 
Tikhon, the Moscow /zvestia printed an interview with V. N. 
Lvov, procurator of the Holy Synod in the Kerensky days 
and now a member of the Supreme Ecclesiastical Admini- 
stration, explaining the attitude of the newly formed “Liv- 
ing Church.” This “reformed” church was to make certain 
changes in the ritual and in the church administration, to 
have as its headquarters the great Cathedral of the Re- 
deemer in Moscow, and apparently to have the backing of 
the Government. 

Mr. Lvov spoke of “scouring out reactionary elements,” 
“getting rid of rotten lumber,” and explained rather in- 
genuously that this scouring would have to take place before 
an All-Russian Ecclesiastical Council was called or otherwise 
the council would not reform anything. It was impossible, 
Mr. Lvov continued, to observe the principle of a separation 
of church and state in a time of revolution. Peter the 
Great hadn’t hesitated to interfere with the church when he 
found it necessary. There would have to be a new episco- 
pate, new diocesan representatives, new parish councils, and 
so on. 

Shortly after this announcement appeared, reports began 
to come in from the provinces of interferences in the local 
affairs of various churches by emissaries of the Living 
Church. I happened myself to be in the Volga town of 
Simbirsk during one of these squabbles and saw something 
of the mental distress of orthodox churchmen at what they 
regarded as not only a violation of all orderly procedure but 
an insult to their faith. A priest, hitherto unknown to them, 
had come down to Simbirsk, and announcing that he repre- 
sented the Living Church had deposed the local archbishop, 
threatened with a “free trip to Moscow at the expense of the 
state” anyone who should oppose him, and, in brief, behaved 
as a sort of religious commissar who made his own laws as 
he went along. The assembly of clergy and laymen into 
which he had introduced himself was overborne for the mo- 
ment, but they got their second wind presently, and though 
they felt that it might mean prison for them drew up a 
protest and forwarded it to Moscow: 

Informing you of the unanimous decision of the Simbirsk 
assembly to request Archbishop Alexander to resume again the 
archiepiscopal authority in the Simbirsk diocese, we cannot re- 
frain from forwarding to the S.E.C. (Supreme Ecclesiastical 
Council) our deepest regrets that in such an important matter 
as the dismissal of an archbishop—who, moreover, did not hold 
his see from the S.E.C.—the S.E.C. executed its decision with- 
out any offense whatsoever on the part of Archbishop Alexander, 
and, as is now apparent, wholly against the will of his flock; 
acting, indeed, in a way similar to that used in the days of the 
imperial autocracy. 

In consequence of the aforesaid, with brotherly love we beg 
you, reverend fathers and archbishops, not to oppose the de- 
cision of the clergy and laymen of Simbirsk, and if the doctrine 
of our Lord Jesus be really dear to you, and if you have not 
forgotten that the church is the body of Christ and do not wish 
to tear it once more in pieces and torture it, that you will not 
bring discord among the believing and serve as an object of 
derision and temptation for the unbelieving. 


The Simbirsk assembly further said that it was entirely 


ready to cooperate with the Government in freeing the 
church of counter-revolutionary elements. 

The church cannot and must not remain immovable jn the 
forms which she took centuries ago, when the conditions of life 
and the church were different . . . the assembly finds it neces. 
sary and desirable to urge the conflict and competition of op. 
posed views and opinions, as it is only thus that the uNiversa] 
truth of the Christian faith can be made clear from new pointy 
of view and that Christianity really penetrates into life, 

They asked that a council be called in Moscow for tha 
purpose, in the regular way, and that the S.E.C. refrajp 
from making changes until such council had been called 
And they added that if the S.E.C. insisted on “scouring” the 
church, according to Mr. Lvov’s advice, and “putting mey 
of doubtful faith and still more doubtful life and morals 
into the place of the ancient orthodox bishops, priests, and 
parish workers, white-haired, pious in life, and experienceg 
in faith and religious knowledge—if this happens, the 
church of the Simbirsk diocese will be forced to govern it. 
self autonomously, which right is given by Paragraphs 2 and 
3 of the decrees concerning the separation of church and 
state and the liberty of conscience.” 


I never heard what came of this little red» llion, but I doubt 
if the Government, in so far as it was mixed up in the mat. 
ter, cared to do more than make a rift and start two groups 
quarreling. Moreover, the first “reform” was scarcely an- 
nounced when a new movement appeared, the so-called “Re. 
vived Church.” This was led by the Metropolitan, Arch. 
bishop Antonius, and seemed to be aimed at the devout 
unthinking peasantry, as the Living Church was aimed 
rather more at the town “democracy.” In the Moscow 
Pravda Antonius was quoted one day as saying: 


If I can sometimes compel myself to collaborate with them 
in one common administrative system in order that this sys. 
tem may not fall in pieces, I cannot in conscience remain in 
spiritual communion with them. And this I have experienced 
for the first time last Sunday in the Strastnoy monastery. 
When the Credo was being sung the leader of the Living Church, 
Arch-priest Krasnitzsky, came up to me, according to custom, 
with the words “Christ is among us.” Instead of the ritual 
answer, “He is and will be forever,” I said: “Between us Christ 
cannot be,” and refused to give him the usual kiss. “You have 
done right!” the congregation shouted. 


Squabbles of this natu e were reported frequently in the 
papers under the general heading The Church at the Cross 
roads. The Moscow Pravda related one day a quaint inter- 
change of civi‘ities between the Central Committee of the 
White (married) clergy of the Living Church and the 
clergy of the Church of the Blessed Virgin’s Nativity, in 
Old Simon Street, on the one hand, and the workmen of 
the “Dynamo” factory and the Communist group of the 
Simonov section of Moscow, on the other. The first two, 
each supporting the other, urged the workmen and Con- 
munists to suppress the Simonov monastery, in their sec- 
tion of the town, in order that it might be changed into 3 
parish church. According to the writer in Pravda this 
curious request represented merely a quarrel between the 
White clergy of the church and the Black (celibate) monks, 
in which they wanted the help of the Red workmen: 

It is simply a fight for parishioners. The White priests wis 
to monopolize the fooling and robbing of the Simonov inhabi- 
tants, and the monastery stands in their way. It generally get 
the lion’s share of the collections. 
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The Communist Unit answered that the party had struggled 

poth with the Black and White clergy during the civil war. 
On the religious front it fights and will continue to fight against 
both hues, white and black. And inasmuch as the Living Church 
has raised the question of suppressing the Simonov monastery, 
the Communist Unit believes that the best solution will be to 
suppress both the Simonov monastery and the Nativity church. 
The workmen will know how to avail themselves of these build- 
ings for other organizations more useful to the mind and less 
wasteful to the purse! 
How much real workmen had to do with this affair, or 
whether it really happened, or was merely a debating-point 
sored by the writer in Pravda, I am not aware, but it was 
quite in line, at any rate, with what was in the air. A writer 
in the Jzvestia, commenting on the rival “reform” move- 
ments, said that the essence of both was the same: 

A miserable-looking, cowardly liberalism, with the only dif- 
ference that the Living Church puts its stake on the town 
dwellers’ solidarity, and the Revived Church on country peo- 
ple’s ignorance. Splitting of church groups will continue on 
the way toward sectarianism. The task of real science will 
be to follow attentively all innovations, discovering all their 
contradictions, for the sake of the triumph of truth and the 
extermination of ecclesiastical ignorance and religious super- 
stition. 

A newspaper editorial like this would sound like the ex- 
plosion of a ton of dynamite in our quiet Western air. On 
Russian ears, deadened by five years’ verbal barrage, it 
sarcely rises above a murmur. Most do not read it at all. 
Some read and shrug their shoulders. A few of the more 
brooding and sensitive are torn with a sort of physical 
pain. And there are still others who read and philosophi- 
cally recall that all this was said, and better said, by French 
encyclopedists a hundred and fifty years ago. 

Those who have followed the controversy between Bishop 
Manning and Dr. Percy Stickney Grant might be interested 
to speculate on the influence of environment on such icono- 
tlasm as this. How far, for instance, might the Western 
liberal’s search for a more “real” religion that will include 
his intellect and social conscience be driven, if, instead of 
reaching out in our spacious and sympathetic air, it found 
itself beating against the walls of the half-medieval East- 
ern church? Such speculations apart, there is a certain 
naivete and pathos in these materialistic invocations to 
steam and electricity at a moment when that part of the 
world which has built up its civilization largely on modern 
science is trying to break through and escape its spiritual 
tyranny! 

The Russian church will go through many changes, of 
course, like every other institution in Russia, and to the 
several million dissenters of various sorts who existed be- 
fore the revolution will be added the members of newer 
sects. Just before I left Moscow the cook of an American 
acquaintance of mine joyfully announced that she had joined 
the Baptist church, been baptized in the freezing waters 
of the Moscow river, and that she could reach God directly 
now without the intervention of any priest. Even the 
atheistic scouts will have their uses, doubtless, and long 
after they have played their forgotten part of pioneers the 
Moscow bells will still be ringing, the little gilded and indigo- 
blue domes will still rise above every Russian landscape, 
and into the dim interiors the people will still come to kneel 
and pray. 


YIIM 


Porto Rico’s Workers Awake 


By ARTHUR WARNER 
(The Nation’s Special Correspondent in the Caribbean) 


San Juan, January 31 
YOUNG man from New England who is teaching 
school in a town in Porto Rico told me this story: 

One day a girl about twelve years old fell from a school 
swing and broke a leg. It happened that the girl’s father, 
dead for a year, had been a Republican, while the principal 
of the school belonged to the largest and rival party of the 
island, the Unionist. The principal was notified of the acci- 
dent and was asked to send for the municipal physician, 
who is paid a regular salary to attend those unable to af- 
ford a private practitioner. The next afternoon the teacher 
learned that the child had not been visited by the munici- 
pal doctor and, suspecting that he had not been notified, 
went to the principal. Promising to pay the telephone 
charges, the teacher demanded that the principal go with 
him to a telephone and call the physician. Under this pres- 
sure the principal reluctantly complied, but the physician 
did not reach the girl’s house until the next day, after she 
had been without medical attention for forty-seven hours— 
with a broken leg. 

Probably this is not an unusual illustration of the range 
and bitterness of partisanship in Porto Rico, where politi- 
cal ties are admittedly stronger than religious affiliations. 
Indeed there is a suggestion that old-time religious fanati- 
cism has been carried over into insular politics in the fact 
that a person of one’s own party is habitually referred to as 
a correligionario (fellow of the same religion). Even more 
than elsewhere politics is the bane of the country, and even 
as in the United States the issues are insincere or trivial. 
The only real issue is the division of the public offices. The 
Unionist Party, it is conceded, has in its membership the 
greater share of the brains of the island, and its declara- 
tion in favor of independence for Porto Rico may sound 
like a great principle. But, in fact, few of those who con- 
trol the organization have ever regarded independence seri- 
ously except as a vote-getter, and a year ago they modified 
the demand in favor of an associated free state. Actually 
the Unionists have expended most of their energies, since 
their overwhelming victory at the polls in 1920, in a 
squabble with Governor Reily, first, to get their men into 
office, and, failing in that, to get the Governor out of his. 

Now so far as the life of the average Porto Rican goes 
it does not matter a hoot in the hot place who is governor. 
I have asked a good many natives what they would have 
continental America do for them, and the reply has com- 
monly run like this: 

“T have lived in the United States and I like its people. 
I found them honest and able. But you don’t send the best 
of them to hold office among us. You owe it to us and to 
yourselves to send men of the best and ablest type to hold 
office in Porto Rico.” 

To this suggestion there is, of course, only one reply: 
that we do not select the best and ablest to hold office at 
home. The people of Porto Rico can expect little from 
Washington while politics are what they are in the United 
States, and at best the possibilities of the Federal govern- 
ment in dealing with Porto Rico are limited. Porto Ricans 
seem slow to grasp the fact that they cannot have both 
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self-determination and a benevolent paternalism reaching 
out a helping hand from Washington. Both major parties 
are demanding more self-determination for the island—the 
Republicans are for statehood, the Unionists for an associ- 
ated free state—and yet the present organic law, the Jones 
act, gives the Federal government little more control over 
Porto Rico than it has over Illinois or California, except 
what it can exercise through the appointive power and its 
veto over legislation. The enactment of laws and the rais- 
ing and expenditure of money is in the hands of a legisla- 
ture elected on a basis of universal suffrage (except that 
the women have no vote) by the people of Porto Rico. 
Hence the natives are at least co-responsible with the 
Federal government for the situation in which they find 
themselves. 

And in this lies the great tragedy of the futility and 
ineptitude of party politics in Porto Rico. For in many 
ways the situation of the natives is deplorable if not des- 
perate. The great primary problem of Porto Rico is too 
many people and a constantly increasing production of the 
crop. The population increased by 16 per cent between 
1910 and 1920 (although there was virtually no immigra- 
tion) and the density is 378 a square mile, more than ten 
times that of the United States. At the same time the 
island is unfitted by nature for a great manufacturing 
country; in the future, as at present, it must apparently 
live mainly by agriculture. But how? That is the great 
yuestion—one which, unfortunately, the two major politi- 
cal parties are not answering. 

Meanwhile a great proportion of the people are living 
according to standards which would drive into the grave or 
the madhouse most of their fellow-American citizens. For 
it must not be forgotten that since 1917 the Porto Ricans 
have been citizens of the United States, even though the 
Supreme Court has seen fit to rule that the Constitution 
does not extend to them. The workers of the larger cities 
are the best paid and the best fed, although not always the 
best housed. A man engaged in unskilled labor in the build- 
ing trades in San Juan gets twenty cents an hour for an 
eight- or nine-hour day—when he can get work. The most 
skilled mechanics in the building trades receive, at the most, 
forty-five cents an hour. The cost of living is as high as in 
the United States except for the item of rent, and the 
saving there is due to the fact that the city worker lives 
in one or two tiny rooms in the town, or, on its outskirts, 
in a shack thrown together out of scrap boards and the 
metal from kerosene-oil cans. The difference in living is 
not one of lower costs but of lower standards. 

Unfortunate as the living conditions of the city workers 
are, they are nothing compared with the lot of the agri- 
cultural laborers, who constitute 70 per cent of the men 
and boys who are gainfully employed. The jibaro, or coun- 
try laborer, lives in a hut built by himself on some farmer’s 
land, or built by the farmer and allotted to him. In either 
case he does not ordinarily pay rent and can be ousted at 
any time by the owner, who thus exercises an almost com- 
plete control over him. In a hut whose sides are generally 
built of the bark of the Royal palm, with a roof of grass, 
the jibaro lives with his family of five to ten children. The 
house looks large enough to contain only one room, but in 
fact is usually divided by partitions into two or three cubby- 
holes about the size of a fairly commodious closet. Fre- 
quently there are no beds; the floor serves as a couch while 
a few boxes take the place of chairs. Nine-tenths of the 
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country houses have no latrines or the most primitive gapj. 
tary conveniences. The whole family generally goes bare. 
foot (in spite of the omnipresent danger from hookworm) 
and the younger children commonly go naked. Men’s wages 
run from forty cents to $1.25 a day when there is work 
but owing to the seasonal character of Porto Rico’s crops 4 
large number of the workers are unemployed half of th 
year. Their food at best is coffee without milk, bananas 
codfish, rice, beans, sweet potatoes, and a few native root. 
vegetables. When work is scarce they subsist partly op 
bananas and sweet potatoes and partly by tightening thei 
belts. 

Thus Porto Ricans face a problem that is essentially 
economic; or rather, for the most part, they stand with 
their backs to it, pretending that it does not exist. The 
Federal government, even with the best intentions and the 
highest intelligence, cannot do a great deal, while the two 
principal parties of the island promise still less. From 
where, if anywhere, can help come? To me the most imme. 
diate and definite promise is in the movement of the work. 
ers themselves, which is extraordinarily cohesive and com. 
bines political and industrial action under what is virtually 
one direction. This unusual unity is due to the fact that, 
head and shoulders above all the other leaders, stands one 
man guiding both the political and industrial destinies of 
the workers’ movement. Santiago Iglesias is at once the 
head of the Socialist Party and the president of the Free 
Federation of the Workers of Porto Rico, which embraces 
virtually all of the labor unions of the island and is affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor.  Sejfor 
Iglesias came from Cuba a quarter of a century ago and 
has been a leader of Porto Rican labor ever since. Even 
by those who disagree with him he is rated as a man of 
wide information, keen intelligence, and decided political 
sagacity. True to Porto Rican tradition, Sefior Iglesias has 
a large family, numbering eleven children. For five of 
his daughters he has chosen the names (in their Spanish 
equivalents) Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, America, and 
Justice, 

The Free Federation of the Workers of Porto Rico has 
only about 25,000 members out of a working population of 
400,000, but in strikes or other labor movements it is able 
to swing a mass far larger than its own membership. The 
same is even more true of the Socialist Party, which ac- 
cording to latest figures numbers only 3,805 dues-paying 
members. At the last election, however, that of 1920, it 
polled a vote of 59,000 as against 63,000 cast for the Re 
publicans and 126,000 for the Unionists. In other words, it 
polled more than a fifth of the entire vote, a showing be- 
side which the Socialist vote in the United States dwindles 
to insignificance. In connection with this vote the Social- 
ists elected four Representatives and one Senator (Seior 
Iglesias) to the Legislature and captured the government of 
eight municipalities. By combining with the Republicans 
the Socialists also won the government of Ponce, next to 
San Juan the largest city in Porto Rico. The significance 
of the Socialist vote in 1920 is better appreciated, however, 
when one learns that it was more than double the number 
cast for the party in 1917 and ten times that of 1914. It 
is likely to be larger still in 1923. 

The Socialist Party of Porto Rico is by no means revolu- 
tionary, and scarcely radical. Indeed the Unionist. Party 
fears the possibility of combination between the Socialists 
and the Republicans sufficiently so that it recently put 
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through the Legislature a law making it illegal for a candi- 
jate’s name to appear under more than one party designa- 
tion on the ballot. Taken together, the Socialist Party and 
the Free Federation of the Workers of Porto Rico main- 
tain @ considerable propaganda by written and spoken 
ord. They publish a small daily newspaper and two week- 
jes in San Juan, and two weeklies and one semi-weekly in 
other cities. 

The best remedy for the condition of the worker that 
Porto Rican politicians generally, and for that matter 
pfice-holders from continental America, have had to offer 
is emigration—although it remains to be shown where the 
native is to go or how he is to get there in numbers suffi- 
tient to make any appreciable difference. The workers’ 
movement, on the other hand, is demanding that Porto 
Rico itself be developed through more intensive agriculture 
«as to support its population in a nearer approach toward 
American standards. Among other things it is asking for 
acurb upon the extension of the big corporate estates; for 
the development as farms of the non-productive land of the 
island, whether privately or government owned; for an in- 
silar income tax based upon the schedules applying in the 
United States; for enough primary schools to accommo- 
date all the children; for government control of banking 
and of credit; and for a loan from the government of the 
United States. 

The ballot and the strike are the chief weapons of the 
workers’ movement, but owing to the normal oversupply of 
labor, and consequently unemployment, the laborer stands 
apoor chance of attaining his ends by downing tools. An 
atensive strike was begun early this year among the field 
wrkers in the sugar-cane district about Aguirre, with a 
demand for a flat rate of $2 for an eight-hour day. From 
12,000 to 15,000 workers went out, practically stopping the 
atting at the beginning of the harvest season on the plan- 
tations of the Central Aguirre Sugar Company, an Ameri- 
caa-owned corporation and the second largest in Porto 
Rico. From there the strike spread over most of the south 
coast, and may involve virtually all of the cane area of the 
island. According to American standards the wage asked 
by the strikers in the Aguirre district seems naively mod- 
erate, but it is probably double the average earnings of the 
tane workers of the island even at the height of the busi- 
st season. The present pay of the workers on the Aguirre 
estates is by piece rate. George L. Carpenter, the manager 
of the company, told me that he regarded the question of 
the worker’s wage as a debatable one, but said that he was 
unwilling to pay a flat daily rate, because he would not get 
afair amount of work done. During the high sugar prices 
of 1920 the company advanced wages, he said, to a point 
where production began to fall off because the men would 
hot work a full week. 

The workers’ movement, like the other parties, suffers 
from the evils of partisan politics, but it has at least set 
its eyes upon a goal that is worth while. Its task is su- 
premely difficult, for it cannot seek merely to divide more 
‘quitably the wealth already created, or in process of crea- 
tion, as in a country of established and adequate industry; 
it must develop new and better sources of livelihood. The 
Wwrkers are not so much in danger of killing the goose 
that lays the golden egg—such birds are rare—as they are 
under the necessity of raising a new supply of humble 
tarnyard fowl, making sure of their production before they 
tan hope to share it. 


In the Driftway 


XHAUSTIVE research is beyond the Drifter’s limited 

capacity for concentration and hard work, but once 
in a while a beguiling fact or incident lures him into a 
floundering march through atlas and dictionary and cyclo- 
pedia. Just the other day, for example, his attention was 
called to an item in a recent issue of the Fellowship Forum, 
a newspaper published in Washington in the interest of 
Masonry and fraternalism in general (except the Knights 
of Columbus). It bears the headline, “Ku Klux Heaven in 
Mentone, Ind.” And it reads as follows: 

With a population of 1,100, Mentone has not a Catholic, for- 
eigner, Negro, nor Jew living in the city. Practically every 
man in the city belongs to one or more fraternal organizations. 

Limited indeed is the information available about this 
undefiled community. The Drifter searched and searched. 
Finally in Rand, McNally’s big atlas he found a map so 
large that Mentone appears on it. The town lies in Kosci- 
usko County, just between the adjacent hamlets of Latta 
and Sevastopol. But—Mentone, Kosciusko, Latta, Sevasto- 
pol? Could it be that this community that now vaunts its 
complete uncontamination by the foreigner was settled by 
foreigners? 

Excursion rates to Mentone have not been compiled, and 
the town is not listed in any see-America-first itinerary. 
However, Rand-McNally informs us that it is situated on 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis railway, and a red line 
wriggling through Kosciusko County indicates that it may 
be reached by electric from Cleveland or Cincinnati. As 
for hotels, Sinclair Lewis and other tourists (or pilgrims) 
will have to take their chances. 

* * * * * 

T HINK of the parades that one would be able to see in 

Mentone! Think of Fourth of July in this one-hun- 
dred-percenter’s Eden! East on Main Street come the Tall 
Cedars of Lebanon; west on Main Street go the Nobles of 
the Mystic Shrine. Around and around the public square 
march the Templars with their gilt epaulets and shiny 
swords, and around and around the public square stride the 
Modern Woodsmen of the World with their khaki uniforms 
and polished axes. South from the schoolhouse pushes the 
column of the Mystic Order of the Veiled Prophets of the 
Enchanted Realm, and north from the Methodist Church 
advance the Knights of the Maccabees. The Eagles are 
lunching at the hamburg stand, the Elks have a hot-dog 
and pickle picnic on the courthouse square, while the Moose 
are in the courthouse listening to a patriotic address. And 
on the Baptist Church lawn the Ladies’ Aid peddles tepid 
ice cream and cake under rows of swinging Japanese lan- 
terns to folks who belong to all of the organizations at once 
and can’t tell which to march with. The Drifter is saving 
his money; next Fourth of July may find him in this Amer- 
ican paradise. 

+ * * * * 

ENTONE, Mentone... 

The editors of the encyclopedia forgot to mention 
this Mentone. They do mention another one, in France, on 
the Mediterranean. “It is charmingly situated on a prom- 
ontory about in the middle of a bay, encircled by abruptly 
rising hills. The ancient walls of the feudal town are still 
standing. ... There is a considerable trade in fruit, in 
flowers and leaves used in the manufacture of perfumes, 
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and in olive oil.” Evidently those foreigners have failed to 
realize the possibilities of their town. They should invite 
some real American Mentonites in to develop the place—to 
plaster those abruptly rising hills all over with big signs: 
“Say It With Flowers,” and “Get Your Bib and Tucker, 
Your Ax and Your Elk’s Tooth at Jones’s,” and “Vote for 
Hoosgow—He’s a Jiner.” That is what they should do. 
But the Drifter fears that old Mentone does not even know 
what it is missing. THE DRIFTER 


Correspondence 
A Georgia Travelogue 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: There is a nebulous stirring in the mental stagnation 
of these parts. The dormant intellect is being prodded into 
a condition of foresight and anxiety. In Columbia, S. C., a 
thriving city only a few hours’ motor ride from Augusta, Billy 
Sunday is preaching to thousands, and the saved souls are so 
numerous that an adding machine is used to find the total; and 
here in Augusta a ringing and brilliant address was delivered 
last Saturday by none other than Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. 
It was more than an address; it was a clarion call to save the 
republic from the “collectivism of the Orient.” 

We heard Billy Sunday in Columbia, and then came on here 
and heard Dr. Butler. In this respect we were fortunate; very 
few people have heard them both. 

Billy Sunday told about Moses getting mad and breaking the 
tablets on which God had written the Ten Commandments. 
Every time he spoke of a commandment being broken he picked 
up one of a row of cheap vases standing on a table and dashed 
it to the floor. Ten thousand people held their breath and were 
sorry when the vases were all used up. 

Dr. Butler’s address was delivered at the annual barbecue of 
the Augusta Bar Association. It was profound and masterly, 
as one would naturally expect, and was given in the early man- 
ner of John S. Sumner, with a faint flavor of William J. Burns. 
He said: “The hour has struck when the world must decide in a 
short time whether free government shall continue to exist, or 
whether the collectivism of the Orient shall rule the world and 
strangle civilization.” When he said this he looked scared, so I 
think he meant it. Although he did not say so in plain words I 
believe that when he mentioned the “collectivism of the Orient,” 
he meant red socialism. Collectivism, according to Dr. Butler, 
is a very dangerous thing. Insidious, too. He said its perni- 
cious doctrines are being quietly dropped into the “ears of a 
listening world.” 

But there is hope. What is needed, he said, is a great leader, 
or—as he put it—“a voice of great leadership for the listening 
millions.” Such a leader must be a man of fearless virtue, 
strong in action and smooth in manner, and not afraid to com- 
bat the “collectivism of the Orient.” 

I thought—and I was not the only one—that his description 
of the requisite qualities of leadership was a portrayal of Dr. 
Butler’s own virtues. A reluctance to embarrass my host was 
the only thing that prevented me from nominating Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler for our next President right then and there. 

In the Union Station at Augusta a man was distributing 
handbills, on which appeared a picture of a well-dressed, intelli- 
gent-looking Negro, and the following announcement: 


“I GOT HIM, DO YOU WANT HIM?” 
(ll Keep Him If You Don’t) 


GRANT BRYANT (possibly Faye Foster). A colored indi- 
vidual about 2 dozen years old, 5 ft. 9 or 10 in., 140 lbs., upper 
gold tooth in front, smooth face; smoother countenance, sleek 
all over; just as sleek as own grease. 70t more sense than I 
have (still he is a darn fool.) Original range Cuthbert, Ga., 
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Macon, Jacksonville, Columbus, everywhere else, and Opelika too 
Has anybody lost an open-face Worthington watch, wearing , 
$10.00 gold piece for a fob. Had a 32 Cal. S. & W. Special, ray 
edge Jno. B. Stetson hat. Now if you want him any worse than 
I do, take the matter up with me, and I will trade him to you, 
JNO. L. MOON, 
Sheriff Lee County, 
Opelika, Ala, 
This advertisement of Sheriff Moon’s illustrates the wholesome 
character of our sumptuary laws. There is apparently no 
charge against the Negro except that he possesses a good suit 
of clothes and a watch, but the sheriff does his duty regardless 
I have met three business men in Georgia who have heard of 
Sidney Lanier, the Georgia poet—and one of them had read 
something of his once, and “it sounded right pretty.” But J 
see by this morning’s paper that a Poetry Society of Georgia has 
just been organized for “the study and encouragement of 
poetry.” Evidently there are several kinds of people here, as 
elsewhere. 


Augusta, Georgia, March 20 W. E. Woopwarp 


A Correction 


To THE EDITOR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: May I correct an error in my article France and the 
German Counter-Revolution, which appeared in your issue of 
March 14? Herr von Kahr resigned as Minister-President of 
Bavaria in 1921, not in the fall of 1922, as I stated. During 
the Munich-Berlin dispute over the laws for the defense of the 
republic von Kahr held his present position, President of Upper 
Bavaria (which includes Munich). 


New York, March 21 LUDWELL DENNY 


Has Mr. Hoover Turned Bolshevik? 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your editorial, Mr. Hoover Stabs Russia, was especially 
timely in connection with the testimony of Miss N. E. Walker, 
secretary of the Manchester Russian Famine Relief Fund, just 
returned from an inspection of the famine region: 

I came across absolute proof that cannibalism had been in- 
dulged in. Several little children told me quite frankly that they 
like human flesh much better than animal flesh. These were 
not their words, of course, but it is the sense of what they 
said to me. In one tiny village dwelling which I visited there 
were ten people with no more food between them for the nert 
seven months than fourteen dried pumpkins. 

This gives a very different picture from that furnished by 
Mr. Hoover’s representative in Russia, who declares that the 
famine is over in the Volga Valley. 

In the office of the American Committee for the Relief of 
Russian Children we feel immediately the effect of this sort of 
thing, and translated into human terms it means death to 
thousands of children. 

The following statement issued by Assistant Commissar 
Frumkin, of the Foreign Trade Commissariat, speaks for itself: 

The peasants themselves are very well aware of the fact that 
philanthropic help cannot permanently strengthen their eco- 
nomic position, but that permanent improvement can only come 
from the development of their own productive forces, the exten- 
sion of the sown area, more up-to-date working of the soil, and 
so on. But in order to secure these advantages, it is necessary 
for the Russian peasant to have access to the foreign market, 
and to be able to buy the necessary agricultural implements and 
machinery with the money realized from the sale of his grail 
abroad. The peasants themselves demand this solution, and 
the government is bound to respect and satisfy their demand. 

It was just two years ago that Mr. Hoover was insisting that 
the Russians must change their economic system so that private 
trade would be permitted before there could be “hope of thei 
recovery from the miseries of famine.” By permitting the ex 
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lika ¢ port of grain by individuals, even though other individuals 

eaten, starve, the Russian Government has taken Mr. Hoover’s ad- 


cial, ray | vice. Has Mr. Hoover, while persuading Lenin and Trotzky 
rse than | to accept his view, turned Bolshevist himself? 


| to you, New York, March 18 PAXTON HIBBEN 
ity, 

sn * | Miss Addams and the Peace Ship 

ntly no | To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

od suit Sir: In your issue of February 21 you credited Miss Addams 


sardiess, | with going on the Ford peace ship. Is it not true that she 

heard of | intended to go but did not? 

ad read Chicago, March 20 H. A. 
But | [Our correspondent is correct. Our slip was due to the fact 

rela hes that Miss Addams decided, for the very creditable reasons 








seo . we cited, to go, but was at the last moment prevented. Our 
dee comment was meant to convey that the whole episode reflected 
)WARD the greatest credit upon her and only strengthened our wish that 


che might be awarded the Nobel Prize—Epiror THE Nation.] Send Your Children To 
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issue of Sir: The recent delivery of an address by Dr. Scott Near- printing. 
ident of | ing before the Columbia Open Forum, on Academic Freedom in WHERE their diet or health will be supervised by 
During | American Universities, and the fact that the address had to a registered nurse. . 
e of the | be made off the campus by reason of the refusal of the univer- WHERE pe 4 oan Lae Se Gasenent direction of ex- 
f Upper | sity authorities to permit the use of one of the lecture rooms, ; 
was greeted in certain of the New York dailies with the usual HOUSATONIC CAMP 
JENNY chorus of misrepresentation. “A wave of radicalism” was Foothills of the Berkshire, Oanaan, Cenn. 
“spreading through the student body .. . despite threats from Fer full information, address Laura B. Garrett (Until June 15), 
Nicholas Murray Butler.” “Fearing expulsion,” the radicals 251 Cumberland Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Telephone Prespect 5755 
k? “refused to reveal their meeting-place beforehand.” The name 





Open Forum was a masquerade; it was just the Columbia So- 
cialist Society under another form. The New York Times said 
pecially J the society “had changed its name overnight.” 

Walker, The truth is that the Nearing address marks the opening 
nd, just} of a drive for free speech at Columbia by a body of students 
of various opinions, conservative and radical, to end a situation 
een in- J which arose during the war, when to be a radical was to invite 


THE 
NEW STUDENT 


An international Student Fortnightly 


vat they | being branded as a traitor. Under a special rule devised at that Announces a special supplement prepared 
se were f time and in force ever since no outside speaker, unless an and printed in Germany by members of the 
7 Basi alumnus, may speak on the campus before any “new” organiza- Youth Movement. 
, ere : ° . ° 
meager tion, except on invitation by some member of the faculty. The GERMAN YOUTH 
little word “new” was apparently meant to pick out the Colum- TELL US OF 
hed br bia Socialist Society, which had discontinued temporarily and 
a the on reorganization was promptly classified as a new body and NEW IDEALS 
_ fell under the ban, although dating from 1906. The “old” 
Aer te Self support 
‘ university societies are safe. To them the rule does not applys : 
elief of an : ; : Education 
ona Not so the Socialists who, if they wish to call in Meyer London Religion 
or Morris Hillquit, must go to some faculty member, and ask *ae 
eath to : pen lee Politics 
him to brand himself by extending the invitation. Needless to Dencin 
} say few come forward. Thus Dr. Norman Thomas, when the 8 
nmissat Ae ae gle ; ; at Eros 
- itself: Politics Club, an “old” society, staged a quiet function with him Art 
. as their center-piece, found the doors quite open, but when the 
— pe Socialist Society tried to get him some time later the same doors MANY 


oni were quietly and courteously closed. ILLUSTRATION Ss 


Now there are many among the student body (and no doubt 


> exten- 
oil, and | ®Mong the faculty) to whom such discrimination seems funda- ‘ eas » se aiken itis ak 
.cessary | Mentally unjust. These students think that in fairness both oe iat NATIONAL STUDENT FORUM 
market, { sides should be heard—all sides. They believe also that a uni- 2929 Broadway, N. Y. 
ts and ° ‘ : I enclose $1.00 for a year’s subscription (18 issues, published duri 
maga versity is not only a proper place for such a hearing, but the the college year) to THE NEW STUDENT, including a copy of 
stig fittest place. And it is for this reason that a number of them, lS 
me" both men and women, conservative and radical, have organized I enclose 25c for a copy of the special supplement. 


ng that the Columbia Open Forum to see whether at Columbia such a 
private hearing cannot be provided. 

of their New York, March 20 GrorGE L. TEEPLE, 
the ex- Chairman Executive Committee, Columbia Open Forum 
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Mer. Filippi and the Mexican 
7 - oe 

Fascisti 
HEN the expulsion from Mexico of Monsignor 
Ernesto Filippi, Apostolic Delegate, was announced 
in January the press interpreted the incident as an ex- 
pression of the anti-clerical position of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. Mgr. Filippi had taken part in an open-air relig- 
ious ceremony—an act specifically forbidden by the Federal 
Constitution. In Mexico the expulsion of the Papal dele- 
gate was violently supported and as violently opposed, and 
the affair resulted in a volley of proclamations from organi- 
zations and in an exchange of letters between various inter- 
ested bodies and the Government, the more important of 
which we present below. Although the religious signifi- 
cance of the episode is chiefly emphasized, the documents 
reveal some previously hidden political aspects, aspects 
which connect the activities of Mgr. Filippi with the growth 
in Mexico of a reactionary, anti-government Fascist move- 
ment. An article by Boyden Sparkes in a recent issue of 
the New York Tribune, approving the Mexican Fascisti 
(now definitely organized), connects the expulsion of Mgr. 
Filippi with the new movement. It also quotes the leader 
of the Fascist organization as saying: “Our party is com- 
posed essentially of people of intelligence united in an effort 
to free the country from the rule of the lower classes.” 
Following the expulsion of the delegate a group of Mexi- 
can archbishops sent a formal protest to President Obregon. 
His answer follows: 


SENORES ARCHBISHOPS JOSE Mora, LEOPOLDO RUIZ, AND OTHER 
SIGNATORIES—GREETINGS! 

Gentlemen: Your letter of the fifteenth instant relating to the 
expulsion of Mgr. Filippi sent to me in my capacity as Chief 
Executive has been received and read. I consider that the repeti- 
tion of those unpleasant incidents and occasions of painful fric- 
tion which have occurred between the traditional Liberal Party 
of Mexico and certain members of the Catholic church could have 
been avoided by a very slight effort on your part. Moreover, if 
there was any basis of justification for such misunderstandings 
in the days when the differences involved were essentially of a 
political character, when the party’s program existed merely on 
paper, they are wholly without justification at the present time 
when the Liberal Party has undergone a complete reorganiza- 
tion in its political structure and is now giving its first thoughts 
and efforts to those social reforms which are destined to govern 
coming generations. The principles embodied in these reforms 
are fundamentally Christian and their application can in no 
wise militate against what should be the basic program of the 
Catholic church. Indeed, if the two programs are not entirely 
identical they surely should be essentially complementary. And 
given, therefore, the conclusion that the present social program 
of the Government, born of the revolution, is essentially Chris- 
tian and, as I have said, a complement to the fundamental pro- 
gram of the Catholic church, surely it would not require more 
than a minimum of sincerity and good faith on the part of those 
intrusted with its development and application in order that com- 
plete harmony might reign in a work so manifestly sacred. 

The fundamental program of the Catholic church as it is in- 
terpreted to us by those intrusted with its destinies consists 
principally in guiding all souls along the path of virtue, moral- 


=== 


ity, and brotherhood—using these terms in their broadest seng 
—aiming on the basis of these noble purposes to assure infinit, 
happiness for all in the life eternal. 

The fundamental aims of the present Mexican Government jp 
which it believes it is faithfully interpreting the desires of the 
people may be summed up thus: To guide all the people gf 
Mexico along the path of morality, virtue, and brotherhood— 
using these terms in their broadest sense—aiming on the basis 
of these purposes to achieve a greater well-being for the earthly 
life. If these two programs could be realized there would regu} 
the most far-reaching conquest of well-being ever known oy 
earth because the well-being and happiness thus sought would 
have been attained both in this and the next life. 

The Catholic religion requires of its ministrants that they 
should nourish and guide the soul of believers. The revolution 
which has just ended requires that the government born of it 
should nourish the stomach, the brain, and the soul of each and 
every Mexican. In this basic conception of the two programs 
there is not only nothing mutually exclusive, but there should 
be on the contrary indisputable harmony. I regret very sin. 
cerely that certain members of the high Catholic clergy have not 
sensed the transformation which has occurred in the minds of 
the people toward a modern outlook in the course of which in- 
effectively abstract doctrines have day by day lost their in. 
fluence, while effective social programs have gained strength, 
To these latter the high Catholic clergy has not only denied 
its measure of cooperation but has actually opposed their de. 
velopment with systematic obstruction, particularly in those 
very features which are essentially Christian and the execution 
of which in no sense conflicted with the doctrine which the 
church in theory supports. If there has been any failure of 
harmony it is due chiefly to the divergence between the clergy’s 
theory and practice. 

It is certainly regrettable that the lack of sincerity of certain 
members of the Catholic clergy causes a continuation of this 
ancient struggle when the two programs could so well cooperate. 
If instead of continuing to fight and thereby inevitably losing 
ground they would only work with us with the sole purpose of 
seeking the welfare of the people! For surely it must be real- 
ized that we are no longer obliged to deal with the one-sided 
metaphysical dogma which for two thousand years has con- 
trolled the minds of the masses. Instead we have the struggle 
of two rival dogmas for that control. The one is, as I have 
said, ineffectively abstract. The other is material and conse 
auently effective. The first nourishes the spirit and prepares 
it for trials; the second nourishes the stomach, the brain, and 
the soul to avoid these trials. Now in this struggle upon which 
our attention is focused so inopportunely, few indeed would ac- 
cept the first alternative if its protagonists espoused it to the 
exclusion of the other; if they asserted that it was not possible 
tc be Catholic and to serve God while seeking at the same time a 
minimum of well-being and justice on earth, if indeed they de 
nied that conscience should motivate this life as well as our ac- 
tions in preparation for the next world. This becomes the 
more obvious when we remember that the fundamentals of true 
socialism derive their inspiration from the doctrines of Jesus 
Christ, who surely may be considered the greatest socialist 
whom humanity has known to date. 

I therefore call upon you with all the sincerity which charae- 
terizes the men of the revolution and I exhort you for the good 
of our people that you neither calumniate nor injure the prog- 
ress of that essentially Christian and humanitarian program 
which the Government seeks to develop in our country. Its op- 
pressed classes have for many long and bitter years experienced 
every injustice and have missed the spirit of brotherhood and 
justice which should have prevailed in the directing upper? 
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classes, Who have neglected the noble part of man’s mission on 
earth and instead exerted all their efforts to pile up their mate- 
rial fortunes. I assure you with all sincerity that not only will 
you not encounter any obstacle in carrying out the tenets of 
your religion in this country, but that you will have the support 
and sympathy of every Mexican. We ask only that no sys- 
tematic and unjustified obstruction be raised against the popu- 
ar desires which have acquired such strength in the minds of 
the people that to deny their existence or to oppose their reali- 
sation would merely reveal the utter ignorance of whoever 
should attempt either. 

Very respectfully yours, 

National Palace, January 27, 1923 A. OBREGON 

In their reply the archbishops took up the points made by 
President Obregon: 

PRESIDENT OF THE MEXICAN REPUBLIC, MEXICO CITY. 

Dear Sir: We cannot but feel favored and bound to express 
t) you our gratitude through this letter, on finding in the gen- 
eral tone of your reply, Mr. President, a spirit of harmony be- 
tween the Chief Executive of the republic and the Catholic 
church, with a program which you perfectly define as an im- 
portant element in the solution of the social problem which has 
been harassing the world for years and which has presented 
itself in our country, urgently demanding a remedy. 

Permit us, Mr. President, to recall that the two solutions 
ofered for this problem, one socialist and the other Catholic, 
however much they may agree in recognizing many of the seri- 
ous wrongs of the present time, have nothing in common when 
it comes to pointing out the origin of this unhappy state of 
affairs, and are actually antagonistic in dealing with the prin- 
ciples which must serve as a basis for applying the measures 
necessary to relieve it; for while the Socialists try to find the 
origin of the evil in private property, capital, family relations, 
and even in the bonds of religion, we Catholics find it in the 
abuse of property and of capitalism, the loosening of family 
ties, ignorance, and the laxity of the customs; all causes which 
directly or indirectly result from the social disintegration ac- 
companying liberal principles, which abolish rather than re- 
form ancient institutions, and from the fetters placed upon the 
church in the development of its program of justice and charity, 
fetters due to the absolutism of kings or the tyranny of indi- 
vidualistic governments. 

If, from the origin of these evils, we proceed to the principles 
to be applied in seeking the remedy, the antagonism between 
Socialists and Catholics becomes perfectly evident, because the 
former disregard God entirely, disregard the conscience, Chris- 
tian morality, and the future life, while the latter base their 
stand precisely on these fundamentals of social life which the 
former are tearing down. 

Among other advantages the Catholic program has that of 
reaching with equity and charity cases which are not reached 
by either law or justice, thus bringing together in a true bond 
of fraternity all social classes, which God provided, not to be 
antagonistic, but to work in harmony and to cooperate for the 
common good... . 

We Catholics do not oppose, but rather do we assist, any 
efforts to discover and put into practice measures which help 
to improve the condition of the workers, agreeing with you 
that this aid should be dependent upon respect for the eternal 
laws of justice and Christian morality. 

Thus we have seen the Catholics cooperate with the Socialists 
in Belgium, Germany, and other countries where much progress 
kas been made in the interests of the proletariat, but not 
through legislation as much as through the initiative of these 
classes, acting always prudently and discreetly within the limits 
of the law. 

Nor is the church hostile to unions, which were advocated by 
Pope Leo XIII as the most effective remedy for the social dis- 
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integration resulting from the application of individualistic 
principles; but it teaches them that their chief aim must be the 
technical, moral, intellectual, and economic development of their 
members, and, if necessary, the defense of their interests against 
the abuses of capitalism, for which purpose they may—within 
certain limits defined by Catholic morality—resort to the strike 
in case conciliation and arbitration should fail. ... 

We Catholics are earnestly desirous that, with the develop- 
ment of liberalism in any sense, the government under which 
we live should end the opposition which the Liberals have always 
carried on against the Catholics under the impression that they 
were trying to get control of the reins of government in order 
to stifle all liberty. This opposition seems now to be based on 
the idea that the Catholics are attempting to stand in the way 
of social betterment; and to prevent such opposition we declare 
that the church has in view nothing more than what has already 
been set forth: to approve, bless, and support with all its in- 
fluence and authority whatever is done for the benefit of all 
social classes without obstructing justice or morality. 

And for the very purpose of contributing to social well-being 
in Mexico, the Catholics were the very first to take steps toward 
it through such associations as those of the Guadalupe laborers 
and the Federation of Catholic Workers’ Circles, and through 
conferences and conventions of industrial and agricultural 
workers as those in Puebla, Guadalajara, Morelia, Tulancingo, 
and Lamora before the revolution, and afterwards by means of 
such worthy groups as the Mexican Social “Secretariado,” the 
Knights of Columbus, the Mexican Catholic Women’s Union, 
the Mexican Catholic Young People’s Association, and the in- 
dustrial and agricultural groups which are combined in the 
Great National Catholic Federation of Labor; moreover, when 
Madero was President, which was the only time when the Catho- 
lics held public offices, they succeeded in obtaining such bene- 
ficial laws as the Family Property Law and the law relating to 
trade unions in Jalisco, as well as initiating measures for se- 
curity against professional risk, Sunday holiday, and the Na- 
tional Trade Union Law, all of which are pending before the 
National Congress. ... 

We are sincerely anxious for the Government to be convinced 
that even when, as Mexicans, we are legally entitled to concern 
ourselves in public affairs, we have deliberately abstained from 
all interference in politics in order to overcome this opposition— 
a policy which was approved by Mgr. Filippi on his arrival in 
this country, and which he constantly sanctioned during his 
residence here. 

By this policy we believe we have exculpated the church and 
its members from the opposition and distrust to which it has 
been subjected under previous governments, and traces of which 
are still to be found in your letter, Mr. President, but which will 
doubtless disappear if it is recalled that as long as there are 
so many laws in force curtailing the rights of Catholics there 
will be a religious question in our politics, which will vanish 
together with all its dangerous consequences the moment that 
Catholic citizens enjoy true liberty in all things pertaining to 
education, worship, and welfare, as they do in the Protestant 
nations of Germany, England, and the United States. 

For these reasons we prelates are ready to assist within the 
limits of our position any attempt to restore the principle of 
authority, to harmonize the classes of society which are now 
threatened with dissolution, to enable the working classes to 
enjoy the well-being to which they are entitled, and finally to 
obtain true peace for the Mexican people, while they learn to 
live together and to tolerate differences of opinion, for such 
is our mission in so far as it relates to social well-being. 

Signed with the express authorization of SENORES ARCHBISHOPS 
DON FRANCISCO OROZCO Y JIMINEZ, DON ENRIQUE SANCHEZ 
PAREDES and DON JOSE OTHON NUNEZ. 

LEOPOLDO Ruiz, Archbishop of Michoacan. 
JOSE MorRA Y DEL R10, Archbishop of Mexico. 
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A Blast from the Clericals 

HIS manifesto, ostensibly expressing the point of view 

of the extreme group of Catholics, was widely circu- 
lated at the time when the expulsion of Monsignor Filippi 
was under discussion: 

CATHOLICS! 

Be Stronger in your Opposition to the Heretic Government! 
WOMEN OF CATHOLIC FAITH: 

Protest more vigorously against the outrage which is planned 
against the sacred person of Mgr. Filippi, even though he 
may break our laws, even though he may make fun of our 
authorities, even though he may provoke difficulties likely to 
degenerate into social upheavals. 

Because of its impiety, it is not just that an impious govern- 
ment should prohibit illegal acts, especially when such acts occur 
under the sanctuary of the House of Christ the King, or rather, 
of Attorney Macias Natividad, an honorable citizen who has 
doubtless repented of having signed a heretic Constitution and 
to expurgate this serious offense turns over part of his house 
to Christ the King. 

Oh, eminent Catholics! Oh, women of Catholic faith! You 
are entitled to justice and you are entitled to do anything you 
choose, for if you are capable of converting Christ into king 
of the republic, Christ who practiced fraternity, who admitted 
no distinction between kings and vassals, and who stood for 
quite the opposite: equality; if you are capable of converting 
the One who preached humility, love, and meckness into king; 
what utter injustice it is that you should have to seek the inter- 
vention of foreign nations in order that this republic, tired of 
heretic governors, should have a king or an emperor. Blessed 
is your desire to bring in leaders from distant lands to govern 
our own humble and misguided Mexican clergy which, because 
of its poverty and its discredited national characteristics, may 
be in your opinion incapable of fulfilling its exalted mission. 

Worthy is your work of uplifted nationalism! How could 
you accept a Mexican to govern the Roman church? Just, 
therefore, is your desire to establish “Filippism,” or “Fas- 
cism”— it is all the same thing. 

Do not hesitate, noble women, in your worthy work, to aban- 
don your homes, to neglect your culinary occupations, and to 
absent yourselves from the enervating affection of your chil- 
dren, for after all, you are doing it for Christ the King. Do 
not fail to take advantage of the compliance of your husbands 
in order to come into closer contact with the Holy Apostolic 
Delegates who, after all, are more like gods than men. We 
praise the serene complacency of your husbands, who, like good 
Knights of Columbus, wish to make use of their immaculate 
swords, even though it may be you who do the actual work. 

Forward! Victory is yours; keep active, for the day is not 
far off when the Holy Inquisition shall be restored to burn all 
these heretics. Beg for every heavenly aid, for the moral in- 
fluence of the Pope, the cannons of Germany, the sword of St. 
Michael, the carbine of Ambrose; but do not permit any more 
outrages, and lastly, beg that Christ, made king, may come to 
govern this wicked republic. Keep up the entertaining game 
of the Cubilete, which is but an innocent diversion for ladies 
and gentlemen; and even though you failed this time, even- 
tually, by your unconquerable faith which is capable of moving 
mountains, you will bring victory to “the losing horse,” and 
do not forget that, even though the game of Cubilete may bring 
surprises, the winner will be the one who has the support of 
the Celestial Court and the blessing of His Holiness. 

For the Association of Mexican Catholic Women, 
ELENA LASCURA 
For their husbands, FRANCISCO EL GUERO 

His Holiness Pius XI grants full indulgence to anyone re- 
printing and circulating this manifesto, and ten days indulgence 
for each time it is read. 
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An Anti-Clerical Federation 


HARGES that the Catholic church is supporting the 
formation of Fascist legions to overthrow the Meyj. 
can Government and abolish the work of the last two reypo. 
lutions are clearly made in the following Declaration of 
Principles of the newly organized Anti-Clerical Federation: 


The violent struggle that we Mexicans have had to carry gy 
for the past ten years in our effort to obtain a true democracy, 
the rule of justice, and the solution of pressing social problems, 
made us lose sight of the reactionary work of the eternal ep. 
emies of liberty. 

While we liberals were occupied in bringing about the reform 
laws, adding to them all the legislation of an educational or 
religious nature which was incorporated in the Querétaro Con. 
stitution, and studying means for freeing the peasant from his 
serfdom, dignifying the status of the Indian, organizing for the 
defense of labor and for generally improving the economic posi. 
tion of the manual and intellectual workers who are the foun. 
dation of our prosperity, we were not aware of the resistance 
of clericalism until it began its campaign to destroy the gains 
which the liberals had secured through the two great Mexican 
revolutions. . . . For this purpose it counts on the fanaticism 
of the masses, who are still the richest fieid for its work, as wel] 
as on the women, who are the unconscious and active instrument 
for its domination over the intimate life of the family. 

We see the impunity with which it evades the law in many 
parts of the country, establishing schools headed by priests 
under disguised names. As the traditional enemy of working. 
class progress it sends delegations into centers of labor for the 
assumed purpose of establishing Catholic unions; but in reality 
its only aim is to sabotage the machinery already established, 
stirring up enmities which are bound to result sooner or later 
in violent outbreaks. 

There is no end to its reactionary work; it does not accept 
the freedom of youth; it does not admit the right of the worker 
to raise his intellectual and economic level; it will not relax its 
hold over the “spiritual supervision,” as it expresses it, of 
women, and blocks at every turn the work of scientific investi- 
gation by its mystification of education. 

The Knights of Columbus, recruited almost exclusively from 
the moneyed aristocracy, are the docile instruments of the high 
Roman clergy and the standard-bearers of its ancient doctrines 
in the struggle which they are now beginning with all the 
shameful and anti-patriotic characteristics which they were 
supposed to have lost after the Mountain of Bells affair. 

Lacking, as they always have, the courage to expound their 
ambitions honorably and to defend them in the light of day, 
they place in their vanguard the Association of Catholic 
Women, who, being carried away by a blind fanaticism, un- 
consciously promote the egoistic aims of the servants of the 
Vatican. 

They dream of getting control of the state in order to offer it 
humbly to the heir of St. Peter, just as they have done in Italy, 
whose example they are trying to follow in Mexico. For this 
immediate end they have begun to organize their legions under 
the name of Fascisti, with the pretext of combating a bolshe 
vism which does not exist in our country, utilizing the good 
faith of the middle classes whom they are trying to incite 
against the workers in an infamous fratricidal struggle. Faced 
with such sordid activities, we consider it the duty of liberals 
to organize in turn to defend our gains, and for this purpose we 
have established the 

MEXICAN ANTI-CLERICAL FEDERATION 
which will concentrate all its efforts on counteracting by any 
means necessary the insidious work of this Roman Catholic 
clergy, enemy of the home, enemy of the nation, enemy of sci- 
ence, and enemy of human progress. 

We shall struggle untiringly through the courts, the press, 
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THORSTEIN VEBLEN 





EE 


The Place of Science in Modern 
Civilisation, and Other Essays. 


A collection of papers (each worth a book 
of its own, judged from the standpoint of 
content), previously published in various 
gientific journals. The critique of Karl 
Marx, for instance, is of value at this time 
as an aid in understanding the economic 
tasis of bolshevism, and the essay on the 
flowers of Marx is delightfully fresh and 
penetrating. Here we have that unforget- 
ble “satirical-historical” fragment, “An 
farly Experiment in Trusts,” which tells of 
the piracy combine built up by the early 
Vikings. Certain of the papers relate spe- 
cifically to ethnological questions and others 
purely to economic or socio-psychological 
problems; each one affords intellectual en- 
tertainment of the highest order. ($3.00) 


The Vested Interests and the 
Common Man. 


A fascinating and memorable account of 
hw the common man and industry fare 
under the rules of a game played in the 
twentieth century according to the enlight- 
ened principles of the eighteenth century, 
and how Adam Smith’s doctrine of Natural 
Rights is exploited by the Vested Interests 
to their benefit. 

"It has come to pass that the rule of 
Live and Let Live now waits on the owners 
of large wealth,” Mr. Veblen says. “Ameri- 
aan tradition stands in the way of the com- 
mon man recognizing himself as such and 
making a common cause,” he argues. Self- 
Help, Self-Direction, Free-Bargaining and 
Equal Opportunities, all concepts of the pre- 
industrial era written into our laws to es- 
tablish the inalienable rights of the citi- 
wns have been completely nullified by the 
evolution of present-day business. ($1.50) 


The Higher Learning in America. 


A memorandum on the conduct of Uni- 
versities by business men. 

“Nothing more irretrievably shameful 
could overtake modern civilization than the 
miscarriage of this modern learning which 
is the most valued spiritual asset of civilized 
mankind.” Mr. Veblen thus states his atti- 
tude towards the Universities. He analyzes 
thoroughly the philosophy and achievements 
of American institutions of advanced edu- 
cation and presents his findings in reveal- 
ing terms. 

The book is not an attack; it is not an 
exhortation. “There is nothing to quarrel 
with except the facts,” said a reviewer. The 
author concludes that “... from the point 
of view of the higher learning, the academic 
executive and all his works are anathema, 
and should be discontinued by the simple 
expedient of wiping him off the slate; and 
that the governing board, in so far as it 
presumes to exercise any other than va- 
cantly perfunctory duties, has the same 
value and should with advantage be lost in 
the same shuffle.” ($2.50) 


Imperial Germany and the Industrial 
Revolution. 


“It aims to account for Germany’s eco- 
nomic advance and high efficiency by natu- 
ral causes, without drawing on the logic 
of manifest destiny, Providential nepotism, 
or national genius and the like; and it is 
believed to be the first attempt yet made at 
an explanation, as distinct from description 
or eulogy, of this episode in modern his- 
tory.” ($2.50) 





According to the 
London Nation 


“the most original modern 
American thinker.” 


THORSTEIN VEBLEN 


is America’s greatest social analyst. 
As the theoretician of the present-day 
phase of our commercial civilization, 
Veblen has superseded Marx. At least 
two of his works, “The Theory of 
the Leisure Class” and “The Instinct 
of Workmanship,” represent discov- 
eries in political economy which rank 
Veblen with the great thinkers who 
preceded him in this field. 


Thorstein Veblen is America’s 
greatest satirist. For nearly a quarter 
of a century he has gravely stated the 
revolutionary truth about modern 
society from scientific observation of 
its constitution and habits. He writes 
with a conspicuously urbane and de- 
tached irony that makes his work 
unique in that its purely literary in- 
terest is no less engrossing than its 
scholarly claims. 


No other American intellectual 
leader of our day has so subtly per- 
vaded current thinking. Veblen 
teaches, primarily, to think objective- 
ly and creatively. As a_ practical 
economist he is unequalled for the 
completeness of the synthesis which 
he offers of the philosophical and fac- 
tual findings of the sciences as they 
relate to the working lives of men in 
a capitalist civilization. 

If the French have an Ana-™@ 
tole France and the English a 
Bernard Shaw, we are not less 
fortunate in our outstanding 
critic of society— 
tn LHORSTEIN VEBLEN — gg 


THIS MARK 





ON GOOD BOOKS 


B. W. HUEBSCH, INc. 
116 West 13th Street 


New York 








The Theory of the Leisure Class. 
An Economic Study of Institutions. 

A whole race of writers from Swift to 
Butler, Bernard Shaw and Nordau, has sati- 
rized the “conventional lies of our civiliza- 
tion,” but this work is the first that presents 
an authoritative and complete scientific ex- 
planation of the habits, customs and -tastes 
of an acquisitive society. The author has 
traced back to their economic causes every 
one of our most hallowed canons in edu- 
cation, religion, business, dress, culture or 
daily habit. The conclusions of research in 
various sciences are applied to the economic 
phenomenon of the leisure class from the 
deterministic point of view. The book is 
written with exquisite irony, and its illus- 
trations are almost all within the experience 
of any layman. ($2.50) 


The Nature of Peace 
and the Terms of Its Perpetuation. 


Thorstein Veblen resumes the quest for 
an enduring peace upon which Kant set 
out 122 years ago. “The aim and compass 
of any disinterested enquiry in these prem- 
ises is still the same as it was in Kant’s 
time—a systematic knowledge of things as 
they are,” he says. Here we have the su- 
premely objective ironic method of the writ- 
er at its best. The book is so intrinsically 
sound that it might have been written for 
the moment. A superbly sane exposition not 
of what should be done to make a lasting 
peace but “of those known factors of human 
behavior that can be shown by analysis of 
experience to control the conduct of nations” 
in making war or ending war. Mr. Veblen 
believes that the rights of ownership and 
the price system must be abrogated before a 
real peace can be consummated. ($2.50) 


The Instinct of Workmanship 
and the State of the Industrial Arts. 


The creative force inherent in the indi- 
vidual has been treated by Mr. Veblen as it 
applies to the evolution of society. This in- 
stinct is defined and described as a biologi- 
cal and psychological factor in the study of 
sociology and in relation to the pressing 
questions of modern industrial development. 
The impulse to create is traced from its 
purity in the savage man to the corrupt 
form in which it is expressed in our age of 
machinery. If the workingman, the educa- 
tor and the social crusader could realize the 
significance of this book a new society would 
be at hand. It is the most hopeful work of 
our day in spite of its grim picture of the 
frustration of the dynamic forces within 
mankind. ($2.50) 


The Engineers and the Price System. 


Ignorant superstitions regarding “reds” 
and revolutions evaporate under Mr. Veb- 
len’s cool definitions of economic fact. In 
one chapter, “The Danger of a Revolution- 
ary Overturn,” the fears of the “law-abiding 
American” are finally set at rest, but the 
author’s method might easily cause even 
a Rotarian’s mind to rotate faster than the 
legal tempo if such a substantial citizen 
were to seek the book as a social sedative. 
It is a swift exposition of the present state 
of industry in this country that deals specifi- 
cally with the hope of a new social order 
brought about by the transfer of industrial 
control from the absentee owner to the 
technical expert. The illumination of this 
book is like electricity, suddenly switched 
on. ($1.50) 





A new book by Mr. Veblen will be published in 


- 


the early autumn. 
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and by our writings; we shall reach the farthest corner of the 
republic where there is a mind capable of understanding truth 
and reason; we shall work energetically to spread the light 
everywhere; we shall labor to destroy traditional customs of 
our race which are merely a shield for exploited fanaticisms 
and absurd superstitions; we shall combat the immoral prac- 
tice of confession; we shall struggle to free the children from 
the onerous yoke which the clergy keeps over them from the 
cradle; we shall put an end to the maneuverings of the Jesuits 
who are attempting to bring us back to the times of the Inquisi- 
tion; and, to sum up, we shall try to put into practice the liberal 
spirit of our laws, freeing home life and social customs from the 
control of the church. 

The first battle will be launched against Fascism, which we 
shall unmask in its anti-patriotic machinations, and when we 
are rid of this we shall continue to work on the broad basis of 
light, truth, and conscience, as expressed above. 

To cooperate in this tremendous work we call upon all liberal- 
minded men and women, regardless of political, social, or philo- 
sophic creed, provided only that they do not oppose the anti- 
clerical stand of this Federation, which represents the center 
and bond of union between all those who recognize the Catholic 
clergy as a common enemy. 

México, D. F., December, 1922 

Honorary President, SENORA BELEN DE SARRAGA; President, 
GEN. MANUEL NAVARRO ANGULO; First Vice-President, DEP. 
MANUEL LAELSON BANUET; Second Vice-President, GEN. GIL- 
DARDO MAGANA; Secretary, Dr. GUSTAVO LADRON DE GUEVARA; 
First Assistant Secretary, SENORA MARIA DE LOS ANGELES MEN- 
DEZ, VIUDA DE JIMINEZ; Second Assistant Secretary, RODRIGO 
Secura; Treasurer, Mr. ALFREDO ALVAREZ. 


An Archbishop Explains 


, i following interview appeared in the Universal 
shortly after the ceremony on Mount Cubilete. 


Knowing that the Attorney General of the republic had just 
issued orders that proceedings be initiated against the arch- 
bishops and bishops who took part in the Cubilete ceremony, 
we interviewed His Grace the Archbishop of Guadalajara 
to find out his opinion of the order. The prelate received us 
with every attention and willingly answered all the questions 
asked by our reporter. 

“Was Your Grace present at the Cubilete ceremony?” 

“I was there by the merest chance, for my many occupations 
made my attendance seem impossible. . . . I happened to have 
some affairs to settle with my archdiocese, which enabled me 
to be present on my way to this capital, where I have been 
staying for some time. I did not take part in any of the cere- 
monies, nor was I active in any way. I was there purely as a 
guest, joining in offering the benediction from my seat; but 
that was inside the temporary quarters erected on the moun- 
tain for the occasion, which, as you know and as was stated in 
the Universal, were boarded in and covered with canvas. The 
attendance at this temple was so limited that my secretary had 
to present a ticket which was demanded of all those who wished 
to enter.” 

“What can Your Grace tell us in regard to this affair?” 

“I can definitely assure you that there is no political party 
backed by the church in Mexico, for there is no party which 
could be classed as Catholic. If you refer to Fascism, I must 
tell you that its principles and methods of action are contrary 
to the doctrine of the Catholic church, and that the Italian 
People’s Party, which defends the rights of Catholics in Italy, 
has not cooperated with the Fascisti. In Mexico I do not know 
that Fascism has any official existence or that it represents any 
definite interests.” 

“Do you believe that if the Government were in the hands of 


= 


the Catholics there would be an end to what the Catholics eq) 
persecution of the church?” 

“I am sure that, far from improving our situation as Catho. 
lics, it would make it worse, first, because the Catholics are 
not prepared to govern, and second, because it has already been 
shown that often the undesirable elements get into power 
alienating the true Catholics or corrupting them in the political 
atmosphere, with the result that the control lies in the hands 
of the worst enemies of the church. In Mexico, with Sant, 
Anna, and in Spain from the time of Charles V and Philip J] 
up to the time of Charles VI, there were inexcusable abuses 
of authority due to attempts of [a Catholic] Government t 
interfere in the internal affairs of the church, a right which 
is reserved solely for its ministers. Josephinism in Austria js 
another example; in Chile we still have another, when, on the 
basis of a treaty with the Vatican, an attempt was made ty 
invest with highest authority an archbishop whom the church 
had not accepted for twenty years. . . . In closing I must tel] 
you that the Catholics must not spend their energies on trying to 
oust those now in power. This I have always preached. Rather 
must they work to obtain laws which are in keeping with their 
needs and customs.” 

“Then do you admit that the Cubilete ceremony was a legal 
offense?” 

“In no way was it that, for the reform laws are abolished and 
the Querétaro Constitution neither defines the offenses nor does 
Article 24 impose any penalty. Furthermore, I understand from 
various lawyers that there is no provision in the Penal Code 
relating to the affair. And what is more important than any- 
thing I have yet said is that there is no by-law to Article 24 
of the Constitution; it is not known what is to be construed as 
worship, what are acts of worship, or what is considered as pub- 
lic worship.” 





PERCY STICKNEY GRANT 
JAMES H. MANNING 
MORRIS HILLQUIT 
ROBERT BRUERE 
JOHN P. BURKE 
LOUIS LEVINE 

Friday evening, April 6th, at 6:30 

Aldine Club, 200 Fifth Avenue 

Reservations $2.25 each at 7 East 15th St. Phone Stuyvesant 3094 
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Liebesgaben! 


Oldest, largest, and most reliable firm ship- 
ping Liebesgaben to Germany and Austria. 


The following assortments are particularly recommended: 





2 box holding: 

10 Ibs. farina 
1 Ib. cocoa 
10 Ibs. sugar 


24% Ibs. flour 

5 Ibs. Rohe Bros. export malt 
5 Ibs. Premier Nabob coffee 

1 Ib. Perri Walla tea 5 cans conds’d milk 
10 lbs. North Carolina rice 5 cans evap’t’d milk 


Washburn Crosby’s Gold Medal flour, 140 Ibs. net, 
double sack 











German Stamps furnished free of charge so that you can receive 
prompt confirmation of your order from Germany. 
Prices include all freight charges and full insurance. Complete price 
list sent upon request. 


Weekly shipment of self-packed packages. 


American Merchants Shipping & Forwarding Co. 


H. VON SCHUCKMAN Cc. E. W. SCHELLING 
147 Fourth Ave., cor. 14th St. ‘ P 
German Savings Bank Bldg. Warehouse: 
157 E. 25th St. 


New York City 
Tel. Stuyvesant 6846-9726 Tel. Madison Sq. 2246-2431 
American Line 


European Representative: Hamburg 
Our own office in the building of the Hamburg Amer. Line, Hamburg 
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The Prince of Humbugs 


By CARL VAN DOREN 


IVE the Puritan his due. He had an eye for the main 
chance as sharp as the other eye with which he saw 

how to split a hair in a moral cause. Connecticut, home 
of theologians, bred peddlers too, who in the old days, as 
apoet pointed out, went 

_,. wandering through the Southern countries teaching 

The A B C from Webster’s spelling-book; 

Gallant and godly, making love and preaching, 

And gaining by what they call “hook and crook,” 

And what the moralists call over-reaching, 

A decent living. The Virginians look 

Upon them with as favorable eyes 

As Gabriel on the devil in Paradise. 
Not by mere accident did Mark Twain choose a Connecticut 
Yankee to carry the blessings of propriety and cunning to 
the uninstructed knights of the Round Table. The satirist 
knew P. T. Barnum,* delighted in the showman’s deeds and 
books, and found in him a kind of epitome of the race. Here 
was a boy who learned how to bargain in the cradle, in Con- 
necticut, and who when he had picked up all the rustic tricks 
of his native village was ready for New York, the United 
States, and the world at large. The public, Barnum under- 
stood, loves to be fooled; he fooled it, adding to his fun, and 
its, 2 handsome fee for his pains. Yet he remained one of 
the straitest of his sect. He leaned upon patriotism when 
he gave his countrymen a chance to see Washington’s old 
nurse. He leaned upon respectability when he showed his 
generation that Jenny Lind was a good girl in a white dress 
as well as a great singer. He was an aggressive teetotaler 
and an argumentative Universalist. He made his museums 
and menageries and circuses satisfactory to the most evan- 
gelical fireside. Of course he had observed that honesty 
and decency are sound policy, but he enthusiastically be- 
lieved in the virtues which he clung to with so much profit. 

Barnum’s career ought to be evidence that the charge of 
hypocrisy often brought against the Puritan often means 
nothing. This particular Puritan did not practice one thing 
and preach another. He was simply a comic dramatist, work- 
ing within limits which he accepted gladly. If fifty million 
Americans, not to mention Europeans, were eager to be 
tickled, Barnum was no less eager to tickle them with all the 
devices that his art permitted. What he did was to discover 
new dimensions for the practical joke. Smaller men might 
amuse a few companions with their pranks, but Barnum 
took a continent or two for his stage. All the steps in his 
development were in the direction of bigger and better jokes. 
They were bigger, in the sense that he began with a dried 
mermaid and ended with a mammoth circus; they were bet- 
ter, in the sense that he left behind his trivial early hoaxes 
—in which at the time he more or less believed himself— 
and showed genuine wonders which he exaggerated but did 
not misrepresent excessively. And he gave a great deal of 
Pleasure with very little pain. There was nothing of the 
mean craft of mean rogues in his constitution. He had 
huge energy and huge gusto. Living in an easy world, a 





* Barnum. Harcourt, Brace and Company. $3.50. 


By M. R. Werner. 
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thriving, credulous world, he rolled through it jovially, gath- 
ering mountains of the loose moss which lay on every hand. 
Whereas another man might have been cynical over the gul- 
lible tribe of men, and have sat down to laugh at the spec- 
tacle, Barnum proceeded to turn it into cash. That is, he 
was more an artist than a philosopher. He prospered be- 
cause he had the will to create and because, unhampered by 
any such dualism as might have been awakened in him by 
superior culture or fastidious scruples, he was made of the 
same stuff as his universe. 

Barnum is so typical of his age that he abundantly de- 
serves to be dug up from the limbo into which he has fallen 
since his various autobiographical works went out of print. 
He deserves, indeed, a gayer and racier volume than has just 
been written about him. But his biographer has at least 
cut away the excrescences which disfigure the numerous 
editions of the “Life of P. T. Barnum Written by Himself,” 
has harmonized the gospels as there originally delivered, and 
has tested and enlarged the narrative with research in many 
quarters. The result is almost a history of American popu- 
lar taste for a century. The republic came of age the year 
Barnum was born. When he set out to entertain it he could 
still manage with his ancient Negress and his dried mer- 
maid and his tiny model of Niagara Falls and his moral 
dramas and his baby contests; but the country grew stead- 
ily more sophisticated, with Barnum always at least one 
stride ahead of it. He unearthed Tom Thumb and took him 
to see the crowned heads. He dared a larger venture and 
brought, with Jenny Lind, music to the American millions. 
He raised Jumbo to international eminence by buying him 
in England and, in spite of protesting Britons, shipping that 
most famous of elephants to the United States. He grad- 
ually made the circus what it is today. When Barnum died 
the Columbian Exposition was in sight. During his life- 
time his country had come to take its equal station among 
the Powers of the earth as regards public entertainment. 
In all this he had played the most conspicuous role. At the 
same time he had won for himself a personal reputation 
hardly to be matched in sheer extent by that of any con- 
temporary. He was the Yankee par excellence. 

As much as to anything else this was due to Barnum’s 
amazing flair for publicity—an art in which he is at once 
the pioneer and the master among his people. His flair was 
attended by no hesitations. Rumor could say what it liked 
about him, if only it would say something. He thrived upon 
the charge of being a humbug—a charge which he accepted 
and raised to a kind of honor by candidly revealing what a 
prince of humbugs he was. When he had plowed a patch 
of land fifty times with an elephant, in full sight of passing 
railroad trains, he was willing to have it known that he had 
done it for the sake of advertising the American Museum. 
He built a house of a pretentious, preposterous type— 
though he probably admired it—largely in order to call at- 
tention to his success in his profession. He had as little 
sense of personal dignity as a clown. Barnum was somie- 
thing beside a comic dramatist concocting amusement for 
the largest possible audience. He was also the barker and 
the megaphone for his comedy. He played on the public as 
on a crowd gaping before his platform. How loud his voice 
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was, and how long his megaphone! They carried as far as 
the newspapers went; after that they set going reverbera- 
tions of gossip and went on beyond the reach of print. His 
ingenuity in hitting upon ways to get into the newspapers 
and then through them to the public was inexhaustible. 
With his ingenuity went a comic heartiness which had even 
more to do with his success. He kept his public laughing, 
loosened their purse-strings by his mirth, and then collected 
from them only the more or less superfluous quarters and 
francs and shillings which they had meant to spend for 
entertainment anyway. He really made no enemies. 

Is it a merely American trait to admire the cheerful 
creature who astutely hoodwinks his fellows? Barnum 
thought not. He was a Yankee unabashed, but he found 
his tricks as taking in Europe as in America. Ulysses had 
been before him, and Autolycus, and Paracelsus, and Cag- 
liostro, and any number of less dexterous charlatans. Bar- 
num’s peculiar triumph sprang from the circumstances that 
newspapers had multiplied, railroads had grown like grass, 
telegrams and cables spread a net over the universe; men 
and nations had been drawn together as never before by 
mechanical appliances. Thus newly orchestrated, man- 
kind must begin to throb and sound in unison if there were 
any conductor able to lead it. Barnum was the new Am- 
phion. He began where he doubtless had to begin first: with 
folly. 


Anatole France 
By FRANK W. GARRISON 


HE writings of Anatole France have done more than 

it is yet easy to estimate to strengthen the good-will 
and sympathy that are the distinguishing marks of civiliza- 
tion. Essentially a teacher, like the subtle and kindly pro- 
fessor, M. Bergeret, he has had the good fortune to escape 
from the restraints of university discipline; and his chair 
in humanism, endowed through his own efforts, has at- 
tracted to his world-wide lecture room an immense audience 
whose minds he has helped to free from the mean distinc- 
tions of tribal thought. 

If his serene impartiality deserted him for a time during 
the war, he soon recovered, and began to devote himself 
anew, in spite of advancing years, to the task of breaking 
down the barriers of national prejudice. In his most re- 
cent appearance in public, to defend the memory of Renan, 
he aptly described the Treaty of Versailles as “the organiza- 
tion of disorder, hatred, discord, and poverty in unfortu- 
nate Europe,” and predicted that an escape from these 
evils would finally be found in a European confederation. 
It is worth noting that his persuasive influence is once 
more at work undermining the destructive power of tri- 
umphant militarism. 

In the chapters which he has recently added to his former 
recollections of childhood are to be found the familiar love 
of beauty and the expression of ironic pity in presence of 
the miseries which men suffer and inflict. The slight dis- 
guise which the use of fictitious names gives to the persons 
who figure in the memories allows free play for a fancy 
which hovers between the real and the imagined. 

As elsewhere a M. Bergeret or an abbé Coignard seems 
to speak with the accents of the author, in “La Vie en 
fleur”* there are two such voices. Pierre gives expression 





* The Bloom of Life. Translated by J. Lewis May. Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany. $2.50. 
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to the youthful views of the same Anatole whose maturer 
judgments are made to issue from the lips of the lonely 
M. Dubois. And it is when he speaks that we realize how 
definitely Anatole France has recovered his equanimity anq 
taken possession once more of his old place above the tumult 
of violence and prejudice. M. Dubois is struck by the fae 
that Napoleon, in common with kings in the past, and jp 
spite of a talent for administration, chose the path of glory 
already traced for him by the leaders of the Revolution, 
And the prediction is ventured that the financiers ang 
great industrialists, then slowly becoming the masters of 
Europe, will not act differently, especially as war holds out 
glittering prizes to the makers of war material and other 
captains of industry. The possibility of defeat is not con. 
sidered, the material resources on both sides being so im. 
mense. Indeed, in the light of patriotism doubt becomes 
criminal. 

M. Dubois’s reflections on Napoleon’s military exploits 
drive home in the reader’s mind the egregious folly of the 
World War, in which Napoleon’s villainies were so far out- 
done. Thanks to a subtle quality in the writer’s art, one 
is never tempted to feel complaisant when in his pages one 
is brought face to face with an example of savage cruelty 
in the past. Instead of arousing a smug belief in the up- 
ward trend of humanity the recital is more likely to call 
up a parallel in contemporary experience. The incidents 
described and the emotions that accompany them are in- 
teresting because they are typical. 

M. Dubois is struck by the fact that wars are usually 
launched by a few men, who gain the adherence of the 
public with surprising ease. It is only necessary to con- 
centrate attention on the alleged outrages of the chosen 
enemy, offenses which can only be washed out in blood; 
and to exclude from the discussion the patent fact that the 
cruelties and perfidies inherent in warfare bring infamy 
rather than honor upon those who employ them, The in- 
terest of the country is invoked, although it is perfectly 
plain that all countries are impoverished by wars, which at 
the most enrich a few individuals. But it is not necessary 
to waste argument on a public ever ready at the sight of a 
flag, or the sound of a drum, to rush with enthusiasm into 
carnage and death. 

The reason for this illogical behavior M. Dubois discovers 
in the dulness and monotony of everyday life, from which 
men are glad to escape into a life of travel and adventure 
wherein their responsibilities are reduced to a minimum. 
Man’s natural wild instincts must also be taken into ac- 
count, his delight in killing. In youth it is easy to banish 
the fear of being killed, especially when one is enjoying the 
intoxication of unleashed passions. Peaceful labor is ex: 
hausting and monotonous, and holds out no reward of glory 
to those who engage in it. Warfare, on the other hand, is 
lively and easy, and well within the scope of the dullest 
individual. Not much intelligence is demanded of the 
leaders, none of the men. And since everyone can fight, 
warfare may be regarded as the natural occupation of 
mankind. 

In order to show that a realistic view of war and human 
nature is a mark of eccentricity in a highly sentimentalized 
society, M. Dubois’s reflections are contrasted by the author 
with the conventional views of Pierre’s mother, who did not 
like to hear war spoken of lightly. Much as she feared con- 
flict, she cherished the patriotic belief that France had 
spread liberty through the world at the point of the bayo- 
net, and she was convinced that the highest end in life was 
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to die in the attempt to kill others for the sake of one’s Like stones sent from a sling. 
country. I could not tell now where we fly, 
Another subject upon which M. Dubois entertained no Or guess how high. 


lusions was the dogma of human progress. In the first 
place he was amused to find it universally accepted by a 
generation whose inferior quality made it so ill-fitted to 
support the truth of the contention. Its hold upon men 
he traced to the fact that it was flattering, since it is the 
ideas that appeal to our vanity or respond to our hopes that 
win the widest acceptance; for, whether well founded or 
not, they give us the consolation we crave. M. Dubois 
scanned history in vain for proof of genuine progress. For 
if men were originally unenlightened and miserable, in 
amassing knowledge and mastering the arts they have not 
escaped from evil, but have so used their discoveries that 
suffering and misery have kept pace with material advance- 
ment. If we have outstripped the ancients in the field of 
science, we are still backward in the matter of morals, and 
the universality of envy and hatred shows what sort of 
progress the world is making. 

What Anatole France must now think of his brief sacri- 
fice to the thirsty gods during the war it is perhaps super- 
fuous to ask in view of his realization of the price of vic- 
tory. He has not, he says, thought of dedicating to pos- 
terity the stories he has woven round his recollections of 
childhood because he modestly regards them as too trifling 
to be of permanent interest, and because, whatever the 
value of contemporary achievement, “the new Europe will 
be too different from the Europe sinking in ruin before our 
eyes to care for our arts or our thoughts.” If the facts 
seem to justify the pessimism of this outlook, the continued 
effort, in spite of disenchantment and old age, to guide his 
countrymen to a higher plane by judicious criticism reveals 
the unquenchable hope that is a characteristic of the true 
reformer. 


Formation 
By FRANK ERNEST HILL 


I 

Below they watch us winging mile on mile, 
Five golden birds that purr against the sky, 
Keeping their course in a slow, obdurate file, 
Flying as swift, unhasting seconds fly. 
Here there is thunder of the engine calling 

And wind against my lips, 
An earth below that blurs and slants and slips, 
And Number Two before me—soaring, falling. 


II 

The captain said before we made a start: 

“Fly a good hangar’s length apart, 

And keep your throttle low; 
Don’t jazz it—ease it out to go ahead, 

And ease it back for slow.” 
And Number Two scowled, “You fly Three? 
Well, watch your step; don’t pile on top of me.” 


III 
We have been swimming space for half an hour, 
Torn loose, save for ourselves, from everything; 
Edges of towns have slid beneath my wing 
And clouds have marched beside it. Birds shoot by 





Torn loose, save for ourselves, from everything .. . 
About my ears the motor pounds and raves; 
Before me Number Two ascends and falls 

As though on house-high waves; 

He mounts and falls upon the wind, 

Now leaves me speedless, now comes eddying back, 
Until I feel the air his wings have thinned, 

Disturbed and slack, 

And poise above him, sinking, sinking, 
Watching his tail-wires whip, his rudder wave, 
And smile a frozen, fear-edged smile with thinking 
How we could meet next moment in one grave. 


IV 


Torn loose, save for ourselves, from everything . . . 
There where the earth has made an end to space, 
Hand-linked, two lovers pace, 
Tingling with all they do not know; 
We swim above, remote and unaware. 
Hot work of years is spread below— 
Chimneys are marshaled row on row, 
Someone has made a river flow 
Where it was never meant to go— 
It does not seem to matter in the air. 
Houses laid hands upon us once, and men; 
We sat within four walls and wrought; 
We dug the soil, groomed beasts, and fought; 
Shall these things get the power they had again? 
The slow wing dips, it pivots for a turn, 
Roads, rivers, acres, roofs go flicking past— 
Idle as spinning wheel-spokes and as fast 
Under the yellow plane they charge and churn. 


V 

The clouds go by white, slow, and dour, 

The wind sings at my lips, 

The earth beneath me blurs and slants and slips, 
And all around the engine shakes its power. 
And we are not the golden birds men see 

Winging in obdurate file— 
Behind his goggles, mile on rushing mile, 
Each in his windy cockpit watches fearfully; 
Each pair of eyes on Two or Three or Four, 
Each ear strained taut to hear the motor’s hum, 
And none remembers now the way that he has come; 
But we have flown through height and wind and roar 
Free of dead life—we shall not be again 
Whatever we may seem—gray ghosts of men 
Sucked cold of fire by stone and steel and clay; 
For we have swum the waves of upper day, 

And watched the thousand-handed world below 

Sinking wind-shaken, broad and slow 

Down the deep wells of light, 

And wondered at its vague green floor, 

And marked no stir and heard no roar, 

And smiled at power we feared before 
We rode this way of madness and new sight. 
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Books 


Lafcadio Hearn 


The Writings of Lafcadio Hearn. Sixteen volumes. Houghton 

Miffiin Company. Boards, $8 a volume. 

ERE is, indeed, great treasure! Hearn had many pub- 

lishers during his life, and it has heretofore been impos- 
sible to get a complete set of his works. This edition will reveal 
the broad scope of his great literary art to those who knew 
him only as a writer on the ways of the Japanese. 

The story of Hearn’s life would form a lively contribution 
to the old debate on whether it is heredity or experience which 
principally makes us what we are. His father was a medical 
officer in the British army with rank of major. His mother 
was Greek, the daughter of a farmer or peasant of the island 
of Leucadia, for which, according to a modification of modern 
Greek, he was named. His full name was Patricio Lafcadio 
Tessima Carlos Hearn. There appears to be no literary tra- 
dition in the Hearn family, except that one of his aunts wrote 
a novel which, we believe, was never published. We are told 
that the gifted Synge was proud to claim cousinship with 
Hearn. We lack details of this, but we shall continue to believe 
it in spite of what anybody says. 

Hearn’s mother, Rosa Tessima, did not live happily with 
her husband after they came to Ireland. Major Hearn sent his 
wife and two boys on ahead from the Mediterranean, while he 
was ordered off to the West Indies, and Mrs. Hearn, who had 
been brought up in the Greek Catholic faith, found herself 
too much a stranger to be at ease among the rigid Anglicans 
to whom she was consigned. There was an aunt of Major 
Hearn’s, however, who had married a Roman Catholic gen- 
tleman, and she embraced her husband’s faith with all the 
ardor of a convert. It was therefore with this Mrs. Brenane that 
Mrs. Hearn made her home until her husband’s return. The 
major was considerable of a beau among the ladies, and it is 
probable that Mrs. Hearn’s sub-tropical habit of dress and of 
letting things go were not to the liking of this trig, well-set-up 
officer. Disagreement followed, then divorce, and Mrs. Hearn 
returned to Malta where she remarried and died. The Tes- 
sima family may have been Maltese rather than Greek, and 
if so, the wandering Arab strain from ancient conquests of the 
island perhaps manifested itself in her elder son. 

Until Hearn was comfortably settled as a family man in 
Japan he had a dread, a suspicion, a haunting fear of the 
Roman Catholic church. He was always given to intense likes 
and dislikes, and how to account for them would keep any- 
one guessing. I used to think that something must have hap- 
pened at school as a sequel to some misguided ardor of faith, 
which gave him his great fear, but I never have been able to 
discover it. He lost one eye there, at a game of ball, but 
that would hardly have turned him against Roman Catholicism. 
As a boy he had been frightened with threats of hell, but that 
was almost universal Christian teaching fifty or sixty years 
ago. 

Mrs. Brenane was rich and childless, and Lafcadio was sup- 
posed to be her heir. But she met a man who claimed to be a 
relative and who showed all the religious devotion the old lady 
could desire. To him she confided the administration of her 
estate, and in 1866 this gentleman failed in business, leaving 
her without a penny. She died shortly afterwards. Hearn 
was then about sixteen. He appears to have been sent to a 
Jesuit school in France and to have been so impatient of the 
discipline that he ran away and spent some time in Paris. 
This may have been the beginning of his notion that the 
Catholics were after him. 

He passed a year or so in London at the home of Catherine 
Delaney, who had been a parlor maid to Mrs. Brenane before 
her marriage. At this time, apparently, Hearn tried his hand 
at writing but without success. When he was nineteen he 


——y 


came to New York where he lived in extreme poverty. Then 
he went to Cincinnati and became a reporter on the Enquirer, 
From that time on his history is well known. From Cincinnatj 
he went to New Orleans where he finally joined the staff of the 
Times-Democrat, and wrote “Some Chinese Ghosts,” “Chita” 
“Stray Leaves from Strange Literatures.” Then he went to 
Martinique, and the fruit of that was “Two Years in the 
French West Indies.” Then he returned to New York for a 
while before leaving for Japan in 1900. 

It was then that I met him. Miss Elizabeth Bisland, who 
afterward edited Hearn’s letters, had been with him on the 
Times-Democrat in New Orleans. She believed Hearn to be 
the greatest literary genius alive, and he believed her to be 
the most beautiful and fascinating of women. Miss Bislang 
brought Hearn to lunch one day to the house of a friend, and 
the talk was such that the hostess shared Miss Bisland’s esti. 
mate of his remarkable qualities. She invited him to dinner 
the following Saturday evening, and he accepted on condition 
that it would be only an informal party, on the score that a 
company of size would embarrass him seriously. The hostess 
promised, and then made a mistake. For she asked a few 
after-dinner guests, really appreciative spirits, to meet this 
rara avis. 

Dinner was set for seven o’clock, but it was after eight when 
the shyest little man in all the world came in. He was very 
near-sighted. He wore what we called “spring-bottom” trou- 
sers which even then were out of date, a pea jacket, immacu- 
late linen, and he carried a big, fawn-colored sombrero. He 
entered from the kitchen! He had lost his way, and finally, 
on reaching the place, had been sent up in the service elevator, 
the hall-servant not supposing him to be “carriage company.” 
He was greatly embarrassed. We tried to make things pleas- 
ant for him, but the seven or eight of us were too many for 
him. He hadn’t a word to say. He merely nibbled sparingly. 
Then the visitors began to arrive, and that nearly undid him. 
He sat off in a corner, rose as if in pain when introduced to 
anybody, and for the rest of the time he hugged his knees. 

He was five feet three inches in height. He had an excellent 
profile, aquiline in contour, a well-modeled face and throat. 
His good eye, which gave him one-twentieth normal vision, 
protruded, and the blind eye was somewhat sunken, but this did 
not make him unsightly. I suggested quietly to the hostess 
that I had better take Hearn away, and she, seeing his misery, 
approved. Then I told him that I had a late engagement that 
evening and, since he had difficulty in finding his way about, 
we could go together, as my road lay close to his lodgings. It 
seemed as though I were saving his life. 

Hearn and I walked down Sixth Avenue, went into a beer 
cellar, and talked till two in the morning. It is hard to de- 
scribe the amazing quality of his conversation. He did not 
hold the floor. His usual posture was with one hand over his 
blind eye, because someone had once told him it was ugly and 
offended people. There was a touch of Irish accent in his 
speech, and he was so modest that his frequent revelations 
were often put as though they were but incidental suggestions. 
We discussed the ways of simple people, of children, of dogs, of 
children with dogs, of what dogs know and their point of view. 
We ventured over into philosophy and into abstractions and 
back again to human reactions, the sequelae of emotions— 
everything! I went with him to his lodgings, and by Sunday 
morning at ten or cleven I was around calling for him again. 
I made up my mind that night that here was opportunity, here 
was illumination, here was the guide to greater understanding, 
and that if he were willing I would hold as close to him as I 
might while I had the chance. It was the beginning of a friend- 
ship that lasted until the end of his life. 

In this edition of Hearn are all his works except the lectures. 
The earlier bocks are more florid than the writings of later 
Japanese days, more florid and perhaps less subtle. The wrath 
of the sea is described in “Chita” as nowhere else that we know. 
Chita was a French Creole child rescued by chance from the 
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hurricane, who remembered only that she was Chita, that her 
father was Papa Zulien, and her mother Maman. She fell 
into the hands of Spanish fishermen; fishermen by avocation 
but smugglers and pirates by nature. And the contrast between 
this exquisite child and the bearded smugglers is a picture 
indeed! “Stray Leaves from Strange Literatures” contains 
wonderful stories; it is a little series of Mystic Nights rather 
than Arabian Nights, although most of the stories are out of 
the east. “Two Years in the French West Indies” might, so 
far as the style is concerned, have been written by Théophile 
Gautier had he been the master of English that he was of 
French. That book is the tropics—the effulgent, blazing, volup- 
tuous, all-consuming tropics. And underlying it all is a re- 
markable quality of sympathy with the people described, and 
, masterly understanding of them. 

The greater part of Hearn’s work, of course, deals with 
things Japanese, and this is probably the best of his work. 
The books differ in their appeal, but not one of them is dull. 
We begin with the two volumes of “Glimpses of Unfamiliar 
Japan,” the longest of Hearn’s books. The first chapter is My 
First Day in the Orient, and one wanders with the author to 
far-off Matsuma where he became a teacher of English in a 
Normal school. There is a chapter on The Cave of Children’s 
Ghosts, one on the Chief City of the Province of the Gods, on 
the Household Shrine, on Woman’s Hair, on Souls and on 
The Japanese Smile—always trying to get nearer and nearer 
to an understanding of how Japanese people think. “Out of 
the East” is a book of reveries, and “Kokoro” consists of hints 
and echoes of the inner life of Japan. “Gleanings in Buddha- 
Fields” is like “Kokoro,” but it is a little more intimate. There 
isa description of the Temple of Dead Children in the chapter 
called In Osaka that is one of the most touching descriptions 
I have ever read. And yet it is supremely simple. Let us 
continue merely with the titles of the books: “Exotics and 
Retrospectives”; “In Ghostly Japan”; “Shadowings”; A Japan- 
ese Miscellany”; “Japanese Fairy Tales”; “Kotto”; “Kwaidan: 
Stories and Studies of Strange Things”; “Japan: An Attempt 
at Interpretation,” and “The Romance of the Milky Way.” 

Then there are letters—such letters! Possibly a third of 
those printed in the second volume of the “Life and Letters” 
were addressed to me, and I may say as one who is not orderly 
and does not keep or cherish things as a rule, that those Hearn 
letters could not be destroyed. Read them and see for yourself! 
And while we are discussing this subject let us tell the story 
which is not recorded in print of two letters in the second 
volume addressed to an unknown person. They are indicated 
by “To———.” There was a Japanese acquaintance who mar- 
tied. His wife bore him a child, and the child died. The young 
mother was almost inarticulate in her bereavement, and rela- 
tions between husband and wife became strained. A separa- 
tion was imminent, and Lafcadio learning of the circumstances, 
ventured to write to the husband. After seeing him he wrote 
asecond time. When it was announced in the Japanese papers 
that his “Life and Letters” were to be published, the recipient of 
these two came to Mrs. Hearn and said they had done so much 
for him that he felt it would be selfish for him to withhold 
them from others, his only stipulation being that his name 
should not be mentioned. They are remarkable documents, and 
display an understanding of the heart of a young mother that 
seems to me to be supreme. I should hesitate to express this 
opinion if a number of women had not told me the same thing. 

There is a wonderful record of Hearn’s last days written by 
his widow. It is evident that as the end drew near he suffered 
a serious nervous breakdown, and it was his intense quality 
of sympathy that was almost his undoing. Indeed it was fortu- 
nate for him that he could count on the loving care of his 
wife as his powers waned. His friend, Professor Basil Hall 
Chamberlain, once said to me that Mrs. Hearn was the most 
remarkable woman he had ever met. “So noble!” he said. 
“She is so noble.” 

In conclusion I want to note another important influence on 


Hearn’s life in Japan. When he arrived at Yokohama he met 
Captain Mitchell McDonald of the United States Navy. The 
captain soon recognized Hearn’s helplessness in business affairs 
and his power as a man of letters. He looked after Hearn’s 
interests all the days of his life and after his death became his 
literary executor. The relation of this man of the sea to Laf- 
cadio Hearn constitutes a golden page in the history of friend- 
ship. ELLWO0oD HENDRICK 


Plutocratic Education 


The Goose-Step. By Upton Sinclair. Published by the author. 
$2. 
ied Diogenes had met Upton Sinclair, he would have extin- 
guished his lantern. Mr. Sinclair’s purpose is always unim- 
peachably honest and earnest. Moreover, in almost every one of 
his books, whether it be fiction or expository argument, there is 
an important central idea. But a noble intention and a signifi- 
cant theme are not enough. To be effective a writer must have 
judgment, a sense of proportion, ability to discriminate material 
that is contributory to the essential theme from trivial and 
dubious details which impede the development of the theme. 

Mr. Sinclair—I shall quarrel with him first and praise him in 
the end—lacks this fundamental logic of construction, this in- 
dispensable skill in selecting and massing facts, evidence, 
opinions; he does not shape his stuff with artistic unity, and as 
a special pleader he makes the impression that a long-winded 
lawyer makes on a tired juror. Even as a floundering student in 
college, certainly later as a professional sophisticated writer, he 
might have taken some lessons from, say, Renan and Huxley. 
He spoiled his “Book of Life,” which contains some wisdom, with 
silly “counsels” inferior to the daily commonplace of Dr. Frank 
Crane. In “The Brass Check” he spilled so much inconsequential 
nonsense over his sound and just thesis that we rebellious’ jour- 
nalists, who are with him heart and soul, squirmed and sighed. 
It was unendurable that our most valiant champion and re- 
former should have done what is, from a competent journalist’s 
point of view, a bad job. And it was the more painful because 
we have to admit that some of the most competent journalists 
are “agin” us, on what we consider the wrong side of things, and 
if we make fools of ourselves they can chortle at us with a 
malign grin before which our combined righteousness and humor 
crumple. (Mr. Sinclair was born with an excess of righteous- 
ness and no humor, so that he does not suffer.) 

In his attack on American education, Mr. Sinclair’s tempera- 
mental faults stick out as if the fingers that run his typewriter 
were all sore thumbs. Why string out with gossip and hearsay 
to five hundred pages (and he promises another volume on the 
public schools!) a thesis which would have made an excellent 
compact pamphlet of a hundred pages? If I were a conserva- 
tive trustee of a timocratic university, I could make hash of 
Mr. Sinclair’s book, for indeed much of it is hash of a quality 
that suggests some of the unsavory passages in “The Jungle.” 
Mr. Sinclair throws himself wide open on every side to the 
ripostes of his adversaries. And that is what hurts. My 
wounds are the wounds of a friend. I want Mr. Sinclair’s 
criticism to prevail against academic stupidity and dishonesty. 
But how can it prevail when it is cluttered with misstatements 
and sophomoric conceit? For example, he says, speaking of 
the very beginning of his study of French, “in the course of 
the next year I read all the standard French classics.” One can 
imagine his somewhat reactionary instructor, Professor Bran- 
der Matthews, smiling a superior smile and replying: “My dear 
young man, a born Frenchman could not read all the standard 
French classics in ten years.” Mr. Sinclair says “the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, until recently a part of Har- 
vard.” In point of fact the two institutions have never been 
combined, though there is, I understand, an arrangement by 
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which students in one of the schools may take certain courses 
in the other, without extra expense, and get credit for them. 
Evidently Mr. Sinclair, for all his immense capacity to gather 
and swallow gossip, has not heard of the howl, quite justifiable, 
which went up from “Tech” graduates when it was suggested 
(apropos the McKay millions!) that “Tech” should lose her 
distinguished identity by merging with Harvard. A small mat- 
ter, perhaps; but if Mr. Sinclair can make a blunder like that 
about the one college that I happen to be acquainted with, how 
can I trust him as to detailed facts relating to the scores of 
colleges which he has investigated? 

The details are often wrong or without value. But Mr. 
Sinclair’s main thesis can carry the burden of his errors and 
redundancies. And it can carry his pathetically absurd ego- 
tism: “I was as much alone in the world as Shelley a hundred 
years before me.” And even his unverifiable statistics: “Eighty- 
five per cent of college and university professors are dissatisfied 
with being managed by floorwalkers.” Why not 69 per cent 
or 93 per cent? 

Enough of fault-finding. Mr. Sinclair is right in his general 
contention. In a capitalistic society—that is what we live in 
willy-nilly—money runs all the institutions: church, press, 
school, everything. If you are a revolutionary parson, or jour- 
nalist, or teacher, you are squashed or discharged, unless you 
are a strong enough individual to hold your place against the 
“system,” as, for instance, the old government of Russia did 
not dare put Tolstoi in prison, and as, conceivably, Anatole 
France would be left undisturbed if he happened to be giving 
lectures at the Sorbonne. Lesser men, or men less prominent, 
are kicked out of American colleges if they teach ideas not ac- 
ceptable to the industrial bosses or, a more subtle difficulty, to 
educational authorities and social powers consciously or uncon- 
sciously subject to the will of the bosses. There are scores of 
cases, even more than those which Mr. Sinclair has ferreted 
out. It is useful to have them all, or most of them, put together, 
however prolixly and with whatever mistakes in the bills of par- 
ticulars, in one damningly cumulative book. Charles Beard no 
longer teaches at Columbia. Harold Laski no longer teaches 
at Harvard. Why? Mr. Sinclair answers the specific question 
and the general question which includes the individual, and his 
enswer is, on the whole, just, instructive, and alarming. 

JoHN Macy 


The Mysterious East 


An Indiscreet Chronicle from the Pacific. 

Dodd, Mead and Company. $3.50. 

An American Diplomat in China. By Paul S. Reinsch. 
day, Page and Company. $4. 
The International Development of China. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $4.50. 

SUPPOSE it is middle age that is upon Mr. Weale (B. 

Lenox Simpson, as he here acknowledges himself) or that 
he exhausted the normal man’s vein of indiscretion years ago, 
in his younger, jauntier days, when he pried irreverently under 
the diplomatic sanctities and concessionnaire rapacities of the 
Far East and provided the raw material for sulphurous conver- 
sations in the Peking legations. At any rate, no diplomatic 
dovecotes will be fluttered by this volume despite its title. 
There is little in it that has not been common property to those 
who know the Far East. 

If Mr. Simpson has lost his pristine capacity to shock, he 
has not unfortunately lost the conventional foreign affairs ex- 
pert manner. His style has lost none of its ciceronic and pon- 
tifical ring and he can still write one sentence and then say of 
it: “This is a pregnant sentence which every student should 
nail to his desk”; just as in a previous work he wrote in his 
preface that that book told the reader all anybody needed to 
know about the Far East. It is unfortunate that Mr. Simpson 
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gives all his writing on the Far East the cast of a papal bull, 
because there is always so much good in it, so much of wisdom 
and knowledge that it is a pity for the reader to be made 
skeptical by its manner. 

The present volume deals with the events leading up to the 
Washington Conference and the conference itself. Thereby Mr. 
Simpson has automatically frustrated his intention of his title, 
because no human being on earth could be indiscreet or even 
interesting in the telling of that tale of diplomatic dross anq 
American ineptitude. The most valuable part of the book js 
the first half. Here Mr. Simpson is at his best; his ability to 
give a clear but concise conspectus of large historical move. 
ments over a long period of time serves him well in tracing the 
forces that have gone to make the Far East of today. 

There is also a swift account of the prelude to the confer. 
ence, particularly the controversy within the British Empire 
on the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and the mutiny of Canada 
against its renewal. On that Mr. Simpson can write at first 
hand because he did valuable work in turning Canadian official 
sentiment while in Canada early in 1921. With Canada rego. 
lute there was no way out for the British foreign office but 
abrogation or reliance on America to pull British chestnuts out 
of the fire. It turned out to be the latter, of course. And here 
is marshaled in a short brief the evidence that shows, though 
perhaps without the author’s intention, how America was 
finessed out of every diplomatic trick. 

The idea of a Pacific conference was planted by Mr. Lloyd 
George, playing skilfully on American sentiment for naval re- 
duction. With commendable decision Mr. Hughes seized the 
initiative by inviting the Powers to a conference in America 
and under his chairmanship. He held the initiative through 
the period before the conference by refusing to take part ina 
preliminary meeting in London and up to the first day, when 
he pronounced his bold plan for reduction. Then he lost it irre- 
vocably by signing the Four-Power pact when he did. That was 
all Britain wanted, all it had desired a conference for, and it 
was ready to go home. Mr. Hughes had pulled Britain out of 
a hole and then tied his own hands by signing the treaty at the 
beginning without a quid pro quo in the form of a removal of 
conditions in China that have made for disturbance in the Far 
East and will continue to do so until removed. As Mr. Simpson 
says, the failure of the conference was greater than the success. 

In his ewn solution of the problem of China as left by the 
conference, Mr. Simpson suffers from a fiscal mania that can 
be compared only to the sexual obsession of the Freudians. 
All things Chinese reduce for him to tariff. Tariff revenue and 
more revenue, then a lot of money besides, is his cure-all. Thus 
America is blamed for the collapse of the last few years because 
it did not give China millions after the latter declared war on 
Germany. Yet it is blatantly obvious that while China’s rup- 
ture of relations with Germany was sincere, the declaration of 
war was the act of a corrupt military gang that had meantime 
acquired power and was declaring war solely in the hope of 
wangling a fat sum out of the prodigal Uncle Sam. Failing to 
get it from America, it turned to Japan and nearly bartered 
China’s sovereignty in exchange. Its only regret was that it 
could not have Japan and America bidding against each other 
to boost the selling price. 

There is much talk also of America’s duty now, which again 
is to put up millions and join with European Powers, prin- 
cipally Britain, in a rapid industrialization of China. How this 
can be done without adding American imperialism to the other 
imperialisms already gouging China is not stated. Wisely, be 
cause it cannot be done until there is a revolution in the out- 
look of nationalisms and the aims and methods of international 
finance. 

If Mr. Simpson wanted to be indiscreet and failed, Dr. 
Reinsch wanted not to be and succeeded, which is unfortunate. 
Dr. Reinsch was American minister to Peking for six years. 
including the war period and its maze of subterranean activi- 
ties in the Far East. He was an extraordinarily able minister, 
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4 fitting successor to the long line of high-grade men who by 
some accident have represented America in China. His book 
therefore scarcely does him justice. He was a much better 
minister than one could know who only read the book, for it 
deals with little more than surface events. With those, how- 
ever, it deals in such a way as to show vividly what a sordid 
and voracious squabble for loot is the relation of powerful 
countries to a weak one like China. 

Dr. Reinsch’s most important contribution, however, is his 
revelation, backed by official facts, of the incompetency of 
American business men. Here was a university professor and 
writer, one of these impractical men, trying to egg sound, 
proad-gauged financiers and captains of industry to invest their 
money so as to get a footing in the world’s best market. He 
not only tried to persuade them but thought up their “pros- 
nects” for them, outlined their “propositions,” and promised to 
“follow up” for them. And there is irony in the professor’s 
recurrent complaint of the business man’s provincialism, timid- 
ity, lack of enterprise, and gaucherie. When you read concrete 
cases, such as are given by Dr. Reinsch, you realize that 
Britain’s commercial supremacy all over the world can be at- 
tributed not so much to the maneuvers of its Foreign Office as 
to the superior intelligence of its business men. You realize 
also how empty is the conventional alibi of the American busi- 
ness man that he has no support from his government. Here 
was an American minister pleading with American business to 
let him support it, and American business men bungled; first 
bragged lustily and then bungled and backed out, bringing ridi- 
cule both on themselves and the minister. As any Chinese will 
say, Americans promise big, they never make good. 

Dr. Sun Yet-sen, one-time president of China, in his volume 
outlines a comprehensive reconstruction scheme for the coun- 
try, based on railway systems, harbor development, and utiliza- 
tion of natural resources. Under present conditions in China 
the plan is rather chimerical, as it is postulated on a stabilized 
government with large revenues. Dr. Sun also looks to inter- 
national cooperation financially on a non-political basis and he 
therefore welcomes the Consortium. His book was written three 
years ago, however, when post-war hopes had a warmer flush. 
It is doubtful whether he would admit the same confidence in 
the disinterestedness of international finance were he writing 
in 1923. NATHANIEL PEFFER 


The Perfect Traveler 


Memories of Travel. By Viscount Bryce. The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 
“| E that would bring home the wealth of the Indies must 
carry the wealth of the Indies with him. So it is in 
traveling—a man must carry knowledge with him if he would 
bring home knowledge.” This inscription on the Union Station 
at Washington was never more notably illustrated than in Lord 
Bryce. Few men have ever started out on their journeys with 
so rich a mental equipment. Most travelers who are anything 
more than mere tourists are specialists. Their eyes are open 
to certain kinds of phenomena only, or their interests are con- 
fined to certain portions of the globe. But all knowledge was 
Bryce’s province. Wherever he went, this amazing man—of 
whom it has been truly said that he seemed to have been every- 
where and met everybody and read everything—carried with 
him, available for instant use, a wealth of information not only 
on the political and historical subjects that formed his principal 
study but on ethnology, botany, zoology, and geology, the whole 
of it illuminated by a wide and exact acquaintance with litera- 
ture in many languages. The chips from such a man’s work- 
shop are worth more than the main achievements of the ordi- 
nary man. 
His passion for travel never flagged, even to the end. At 
seventy-five, when his term at the Embassy came to an end— 


Secretary Hughes, by the way, has recently testified that you 


can count on your fingers the number of residents of Washing- 
ton who have made themselves as familiar as Bryce became 
with the natural features of the neighborhood—he was not 
content to return home by the conventional route. He traveled 
by the Siberian railway, and made a digression from Tomsk 
to explore the Altai Mountains, which had piqued his curiosity 
from childhood. This was no Cook’s tour—it often meant sleep- 
ing on a hard floor after a day’s jolting in a tarantass—and part 
of its attraction for him was to see whether he was still fit to 
rough it as in earlier days. 

Many of his travel experiences are recorded in his other 
books, especially those on Transcaucasia and Ararat, South 
Africa, and South America. It was his practice also.to jot 
down notes of his impressions at the time, with a view to ex- 
panding them later into short articles. Many of these sketches 
were never completed, but such as he had time to finish have 
been collected by Lady Bryce in the present volume. He was 
at work upon them at the very last. He was writing his ac- 
count of the Altai Mountains in January, 1922, which must have 
been only a few days before his death. (The writer of the 
“jacket,” who tells us that the last chapter to be written was 
that on North American scenery, in 1921, has evidently not 
read the book carefully.) 

What an astonishing range these sketches cover! Lord Bryce 
takes us with him on an expedition through the mountain coun- 
try on the borders of Poland and Hungary. With him, a 
journey through a mountain region always meant plenty of 
climbing, and his story here includes the ascent of more than 
one difficult peak of the Tatra, sometimes with no technical help 
but that of a guide whose language, strange to relate, the 
traveler himself was unable to speak. Next, we have a journey 
from Airolo to Ilanz, over four high passes, following the trail 
of the extraordinary campaign of Suvaroff in 1799. If anyone 
supposes that military history and strategy were outside Bryce’s 
domain, this chapter will undeceive him. Then comes a record 
of “Impressions of Palestine,” showing how Bryce could give 
life to a hackneyed topic. The flying carpet carries us next to 
the Isles of the Southern Pacific, where a variety of interests 
attracts him, with the ethnological, perhaps, predominant. The 
chapter on “The Scenery of North America” fulfils an intention 
that had to be postponed when “The American Commonwealth” 
was being written. The autumn coloring of the New England 
woodlands especially arouses Bryce’s enthusiasm. “To see these 
colors,” he says, “anywhere between Carolina and Canada, but 
best perhaps among the lakes of Maine, is worth a voyage across 
the Atlantic.” He is keenly responsive to the “magic of light” 
in the Arizona desert, and to the awe-inspiring coloring of the 
Grand Canyon. The chapter on the Altai Mountains brings the 
record to an end. 

But the gem of the book is the initial chapter, “Impressions 
of Iceland.” These forty pages will surely find a permanent 
place among the classics of travel literature. In the introduc- 
tion to “The American Commonwealth” there was a tantalizing 
reference to Bryce’s experiences in Iceland. When he and his 
companions returned, “full of delight with the marvelous isle,” 
they found that their account of the conditions of travel pro- 
cuced a notion of the island totally different from that which 
they had meant to convey. “We perceived too late how much 
easier it is to state tangible facts than to communicate impres- 
sions.” So, he remarked, the visitor to the United States had 
to set forth many facts of political life from which the European 
reader, judging them as though under European conditions, 
drew disparaging conclusions, not realizing the existence in the 
American people of reserve forces strong enough to sweep away 
existing evils. 

Now, at last, we are able to discover how it was that this 
bare and desolate country exercised such a fascination over 
Bryce and the two young Oxford friends who spent two months 
with him there in 1872. In his story of their journey across 
the desert he reveals a descriptive power equal to Ruskin’s. It 
reaches, perhaps, its culminating point when he speaks of “a 
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silence, not as of death, but as of a time before life was.” But 
it is not in his account of the scenery alone of this “negative” 
country that Bryce achieves a masterpiece. Its historical and 
literary associations appeal to him also. While there, he mas- 
tered sufficient Icelandic to read the literature of the Sagas— 
an unfailing source of pleasure to him throughout his life. He 
speaks with enthusiasm of the effect of this literature in stimu- 
lating the Icelander’s imagination, cultivating his taste, and 
adding to his people and country a sort of historical dignity 
which their position in the modern world could never entitle 
them to. This chapter, which is lit up everywhere by a sprightly 
humor, concludes with the prediction that anyone who follows 
in his tracks will carry away an ineffaceable impression of the 
island—“ineffaceable, not only because it is peculiar but because 
it is simple; for, as respects nature, it is the impression of an 
unchangeable present; as respects man, of an unreturning past.” 

Much of the charm of this book lies in the numerous compari- 
sons and contrasts which the wide range of the author’s travels 
enables him to make. The patches of Krummholz in Hungary 
remind him, for instance, of the South African bush. The Sea 
of Galilee is contrasted with Lake George and Lake Tahoe. 
The coral reef of the South Seas is distinguished from the sharp 
crest of rock which Englishmen and Americans see standing 
up out of the sea on the coasts of Devon or Cornwail or Massa- 
chusetts. The majesty of the St. Lawrence suggests that of the 
Yangtze. One notes, again, how many literary and historical 
associations are constantly awakened in this richly stored 
scholar’s mind. The first sight of the mountains of Iceland on 
the port bow recalls the joy of Ulysses when he saw the Isle of 
the Phaeacians rise like a shield from the sea; the salt mines 
of Wielicza set him thinking of the Hall of Eblis in “‘Vathek,” 
the subterranean palaces of the “Arabian Nights,” and Virgil’s 
vaguely grand descriptions of the nether world; and the nature 
of the oath taken in Samoa brings back to him the swearing 
on the Temple Ring in Ireland, the oath scene in the “Iliad,” and 
the oaths taken on the relics of saints, as by Harold at the 
Court of William the Norman. 

Incidentally, there are many interesting discussions and obiter 
dicta. The elements of beauty in natural scenery, the effect of 
contrasts in color, the influence of external conditions on char- 
acter, the peculiar attraction of cities that once were, but no 
longer are, national capitals—such are among the topics which 
receive brief but illuminating comment. Whether this traveler 
is making his way along beaten tracks or blazing a trail of his 
own, he looks at what he sees with the eyes not of his body only 
but of his mind. HERBERT W. HORWILL 


American Government 


The Constitution of the United States. 
George H. Doran Company. $2. 
The Law of the American Constitution. By Charles K. and 
Francis M. Burdick. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $6. 
The Essentials of American Government. By Francis Newton 
Thorpe. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 
AMES M. BECK, LL.D., Solicitor General of the United 
States, an Honorary Bencher of Gray’s Inn, gave three lec- 
tures on the American Constitution before his fellow-benchers 
under the auspices of the Earl of Balfour and Sir John Simon, 
K.C., which the general public is now kindly privileged to read. 
In these muddled and distracting times mary will turn instinc- 
tively to a man like Mr. Beck who speaks with such authority 
and shows such quite unbounded reverence for the ideals of the 
eighteenth century. And since he expounds his own philosophy 
as well as that of our Constitution, one gets a clear view of the 
mentality of a man who has striven so valiantly and volubly 
to direct the fortunes of an agonized world and never swerved 
for a moment from his sublime and touching faith in the hu- 
maneness of the political governments that brought the Great 
War to a glorious end. On the very title-page one gets a clue 


By James M. Beck. 


a 


to the deep and wonderful wisdom that guides Mr. Beck, in two 
quotations from the Proverbs: “Where there is no vision, the 
people perish; but he that keepeth the law, happy is he,” ang 
“Remove not the ancient landmark, which thy fathers have get 
It would have been heretical and wholly out of keeping had the 
author dipped into the New Testament and produced the later 
word, “Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make yoy 
free.” 

Mr. Beck rests his case on the immutable wisdom of the 
fathers who smote the rock of knowledge and made gush forth 
that unquenchable spring from which political government] 
blessings have flowed ever since. One may liken the Constity. 
tion to an edifice reared to protect the eternal font of politica] 
philosophy. And what of it if the solid walls have been a bit 
disfigured by a few cobblestones of a later age! There stands the 
house of the Constitution—rigid, indestructible, and spacious, 
It is refreshing to hold up the image of this temple, with its 
shining band of defenders, .n contrast to the sinister picture 
lurking, we are told, behind a recent unveiled invitation to re. 
flect “on the essential function of the Supreme Court as a po 
litical agency to preserve society from progress.” By the way, 
it must have been a slip of the pen when Mr. Beck, in explain. 
ing why he was unable to give his lectures before certain re. 
nowned universities, says: “My political duties made it impos. 
sible for me to visit England prior to June 1, about which time 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in which my official 
duties largely preoccupy my time, adjourns for the summer.” 

The historical part of Mr. Beck’s lectures is not of such im. 
mediate interest as his demonstration of the political philosophy 
of our Constitution which he reduces to a few fundamental 
principles; and what wicked person shall say that they are not 
amply, continuously, and magnificently vindicated in the life 
and development of our political institutions? Among these 
principles are: representative government; the dual form of 
government (the perfect reconciliation of “national supremacy 
and efficiency with local self-government”) ; the guaranty of in- 
dividual liberty through constitutional limitations; and an inde 
pendent judiciary. There is but one disconcerting note: Mr, 
Beck says explicitly that, in order “to understand the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, you must not only read the text but 
the thousands of opinions rendered in the last 130 years by the 
Supreme Court in its great task of interpreting this wonderful 
instrument.” Most of us would quail before so formidable an 
undertaking. Happily, we have Mr. Beck’s word for what the 
Constitution actually means and is. He says: 

“The Constitution is something more than a written formula 
of government—it is a great spirit. It is a high and noble as- 
sertion, and, indeed, vindication, of the morality of government. 
It ‘renders unto Caesar (the political state) the things that are 
Caesar’s’, but in safeguarding the fundamental moral rights of 
the people, it ‘renders unto God the things that are God’s.’” The 
implication is, of course, that this dictum relates not only .to 
the original articles of the Constitution but also to later amend- 
ments, for they, too, are the “consummate work of statecraft of 
the English-speaking race,” the gens aeterna. 

Mr. Beck is saddened by the reflection that much as we love 
our Constitution, there are widespread evidences of revolt 
against authority, both here and abroad, and he therefore 
thoughtfully and generously appends to the Gray’s Inn lectures 
an address he gave before the American Bar Association on 
this subject. Once more he repeats the lines from the Proverbs 
which adorn the title-page, but explains that the accepted trans- 
lation is faulty, and that what Solomon actually said was, 
“Where there is no vision, the people cast off restraint, but he 
that keepeth the law, happy is he.” Thus the vision to which 
Solomon refers “is the authority of the law.” Talmudists and 
other Hebraists may dispute about the exact rendering and 
exegesis of the passage. To the plain man the logic of it is 
that those who cast off restraint have no respect for the au- 
thority of the law and must remain forever unhappy, the nota- 
ble exception being the fathers who wrote the Constitution and 
acted under a special dispensation. 
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Mr. Beck follows in some detail the ramifications of the causes 
that seem to him to underlie the modern revolt against au- 


thority. He finds proof in police statistics, in the mechanization 
of industrial life, as well as in the destructive present-day 
tendencies in the arts and literature. A single example will 
Jlustrate the nature of his patient massing of evidence: “In 
yetry,” he says, “where beauty of rhythm, melody of sound, 
and nobility of thought were once regarded as the true tests, 
ge now have in freak forms of poetry the exaltation of the 
grotesque and brutal. Hundreds of poets are feebly echoing the 
arbaric yawp’ of Walt Whitman, without the redeeming merit 
of his occasional sublimity of thought.” 

The lucubrations of Mr. Beck are many as he marshals the 
wil horde of our parochial ills. As he looks beyond our bor- 
jers, he has a double vision: He beholds “millions of men who 
went to their graves as to their beds for an ideal’; yet he 
wes clearly that the war to end war failed utterly, leaving but 
,common ruin. He pays some heed to the evidences of political 
and economic revolt in Europe after the war, but asserts that 
“of greater significance to the welfare of civilization is the com- 
plete subversion during the World War of nearly all the inter- 
national laws which had been slowly built up in a thousand 
years.” This excites one to thought. Wisely, the author does 
not try to reconcile the prophecies of a few years ago with their 
fulfilment, and he does not add to the dismal picture vain 
words about the stained consciences of those intrusted with the 
peace of the world, the shameless secret treaties, the oil-smeared 
fingers of governments reaching out for more loot and more 
blood. Such things he leaves to the radical who is unable to 
distinguish what may and what may not be done under the 
authority of the law. 

In a passing reference to Italy, Mr. Beck rather pats the 
heads of the Fascisti, calling them a “band of resolute men who 
have taken the law into their own hands... to put down 
worse disorders.” One is tempted to ask timidly, Is there not 
need also in this country of Fascisti—a glorified Ku Klux Klan, 
headed perhaps by the legionnaires? It is none too high a 
praise to say that Mr. Beck has taken his stand with that 
other apostle of law and order, our Vice-President, who single- 
handed put down the great police revolt in Boston, saved the 
name of his commonwealth, and has reaped his reward. 

Professor Burdick’s volume on the origin and development of 
the law of the American Constitution rather confirms Mr. Beck’s 
reference to the untold pages one must read for the purpose of 
understanding the originai document of about four thousand 
words. The author does not try to mix up his own philosophy 
with that of the fathers; and, here and there, the book is en- 
livened by a glint of humor. The opening chapters afford a 
clear picture of the making of the Constitution, the nature of the 
federal system, and the principles underlying the amending 
power. The second part discusses the three great divisions of 
the national government, the powers granted to each, and the 
checks and balances governing their activities. Part three con- 
siders “the restrictions placed upon the States, and the extent 
of the powers which may still be exercised by them.” In brief, 
the learned treatise is in large part a digest of the cases on 
constitutional law which have established or developed impor- 
tant constitutional principles. The book is primarily intended 
for minds trained to think in legal if not legalistic terms. 

Professor Thorpe, a voluminous writer on different aspects of 
the American Constitution and kindred subjects, confesses that 
“it is somewhat presumptuous to attempt to reduce American 
government to its essential principles. The subject is difficult 
—more or less technical and quite beyond the compass of any 
one book.” There we are again! Only to the initiated, the 
student of many ponderous tomes, may be revealed the whole 
mystery of the principles of American government. It is al- 
most another way of saying that if government is bad, it is 
because few are able to grasp the essentials of government. 
How hopeless! And what, under the circumstances, can be said 
of government “by the people’? The author, it should be re- 


membered, writes as an avowed exponent of “political science,” 
and one is tempted to ask if there is such a thing or how it 
functions. But he has produced a very readable and in some 
respects illuminating book. It is a relief to imagine, be it said 
with all respect, that he wrote more than one paragraph with 
his tongue in his cheek. BoyquE JEAN 


Magic and Science 


A History of Magie and Experimental Science During the First 
Thirteen Centuries of Our Era. By Lynn Thorndike. The 
Macmillan Company. Two volumes. $10. 

A® inquiry into the growth of scientific knowledge and ex- 

perimental method during the long period from Pliny to 

Peter of Abano carried with it the necessity of tracing the 
stages in the disintegration of belief in the efficacy of magic. 
The word “magic” Professor Thorndike uses as a generic term 
to include all superstitious arts and occult sciences. Like many 
cautious inquirers before him, he has found it impossible to 
detect any one underlying principle, “such as sympathy, sym- 
bolism, imitation, contagion, resemblance, or association,” upon 
which the theory (if there be a theory) or (at all events) the 
practice of magic is based. This failure to discover any funda- 
mental “laws” is due in part to the very wide meaning which 
Professor Thorndike attaches to the word “magic” and in part 
to the fact that, dealing as he does with the documentary evi- 
dence left by peoples in a high state of culture, he has studied 
magical practices that represent a late stage of development 
when superstitions of different origin have coalesced and when 
the genuine primitive “laws” have been overlaid by successive 
accretions of sophistication. I do not mean to suggest that the 
principles of magic can be reduced to the two simple formulas 
advanced by Sir James Frazer; to note but one objection of 
the many that have been raised: the two “laws” which Frazer 
explains as a misunderstanding of the principle of the associa- 
tion of ideas presuppose a fairly high development of the intel- 
lectual faculties and ignore the emotional aspect of savage 
rites. But when Professor Thorndike suggests that it is pos- 
sible to read too much meaning into such rites; that to some 
extent they may be accounted for by the bare barren empti- 
ness of the savage’s life; that, since in the face of war and 
sickness and drought and his other troubles he must do some- 
thing, his magic may perhaps be reduced to that simplest of 
formulas: faute de mieux—then the question of the emptiness 
of the savage’s mind comes to the fore. “Rien de plus com- 
pliqué qu’un barbare,” said Flaubert to Sainte Beuve. 

In his use of so vague and elastic a term Professor Thorndike 
is entitled to his own definition; but it is a matter for debate 
whether it is admissible to shade off into such indefiniteness the 
borderland between magic and religion. St. Augustine’s dis- 
tinction between magical practices and Christian miracles—that 
the latter “were wrought by simple confiderce and devout faith, 
not by incantations and spells”—holds good, for while magic 
depends in the last analysis upon confidence in man’s ability to 
alter and control the course of nature, religion is essentially 
a matter of conciliation and propitiation of powers that are 
above nature. There is a similar distinction between magic 
and astrology. Therefore, though Professor Thorndike has 
with the utmost fairmindedness emphasized the breadth of his 
meaning, it may be held that he has wrought some confusion 
by attempting to bring so much matter within the boundaries 
of the term. 

The historian’s task has been to trace the course of magical 
theory and practice, of experimental inquiry, of reliance upon 
authority, and of the formulation of genuine scientific laws, 
from the “Naturalis Historia” and the writings of Galen and 
Ptolemy, through Plutarch, Apuleius, and Philostratus, to the 
early patristic literature, and hence through the Dark Ages to 
the scholastics of the twelfth century, and onward to Michael 
Scot, Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Roger Bacon, and 
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Peter of Abano. (I indicate but a few ma 
these thirteen centuries.) The evidence upon which this in- 
quiry is based is drawn not only from printed material but from 
scores of as yet unpublished manuscripts, for Professor Thorn- 
dike has made very noteworthy investigations (as readers of his 
contributions to various journals are aware) in the great Euro- 
pean collections. He has ignored writings in the vulgar tongues 
on the ground that the evidence they contain is at second-hand, 
drawn from documents in the learned languages. The subject 
of laws against magic, of persecution, and of the popular prac- 
tice of magic lay beyond his scope. Even with these limitations 
the mere digestion and analysis of his material were the labor 
of a quarter of a century. That having been accomplished, the 
problem became one of arrangement. The results could be 
presented in one of two ways: the topical or the biographical, or 
to some extent there could be an intermingling of the two. A 
writer gifted with breadth of vision and with a philosophic 
mind—a writer even who was merely concerned to hold the at- 
tention of the “general reader’—would have chosen to proceed 
topic by topic, tracing the history of astrology, divination, 
dreams, sorcery, and alchemy down the centuries; indicating th« 
development of the sciences of anatomy, medicine, physics, and 
so forth; classifying appropriately the views of all these writers 
on beasts and birds and plants and precious stones. In the 
wrong hands the result would have been a superficial survey; 
in the right hands, a philosophic contribution to the history of 
thought. Professor Thorndike, however, has chosen to proceed 
author by author, book by book. This was the easier way, 
where both paths presented great difficulties. It has the ad- 
vantage of presenting in a single chapter the entire body of 
any particular writer’s views on magic and experimental sci- 
ence. If one wants to know the stage in the progress of in- 
quiry reached, say, by Vitruvius or Philo or Adelard of Bath 
or Vincent of Beauvais, it is a simple matter to turn to the 
chapter in question. In other words, as a reference book this 
History is admirable. But the result is an almost unbroken 
series of analyses; the details are innumerable and through 
them one searches vainly for an indication of the broad line 
of development; the historian offers practically no synthesizing 
summary until we reach his final chapter, and even there the 
summary is meager and deals in the main with the controversial 
point indicated above. Twenty years of schooling in the endless 
columns of Opera omnia of fathers and scholastics may affect 
a scholar’s standard of readableness; and Professor Thorndike 
has no distinction or grace of style to afford compensation. 
Moreover the method employed involves a vast amount of repeti- 
tion. I have not counted the number of times that we meet 
the deadly glance of the basilisk; the viper whose birth is on 
such strange wise; the beaver that imitates Origen; the cock 
that lays eggs at midnight; the debate on the astrological sig- 
nificance of the Star of Bethlehem; the medicinal value of 
spittle; the jealousy of animals; the witch of Endor; the in- 
fluence of the moon; the use of ligatures; and so forth. 

Details as to the knowledge of chemistry revealed by ex- 
periments in processes of painting, and of physics as shown in 
architectural construction would been welcome. In a 
brief review it is impossible to notice the number of cases in 
which Professor Thorndike corrects the ascriptions of earlier 
scholars, as when he gives back the authorship of the “Specu- 
lum Astronomiae” to Albertus Magnus. In a very interesting 
chapter, for which the reader is prepared by various earlier 
allusions to the subject, he carries further the recent tendency 
to revise the estimate of the achievements of Roger Bacon, and 
shows that for some of the ideas upon which his fame rests he 
was indebted to earlier writers, that he too had his share in 
the superstitions of his age, that he was not a victim of eccle- 
siastical obscurantism, and that the notion that he stood almost 
alone in the Middle Ages in his advocacy of natural science is 
incorrect. 

Despite the defects indicated above, Professor Thorndike’s 
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book is a weighty and noteworthy achievement. He has as 
sembled and put in order a vast body of facts which will Serve 
as material for some future historian of thought. 

SAMUEL C. CHEW 


Hungarian History 


The Evolution of Hungary and its Place in European History 
By Count Paul Teleki. The Macmillan Company. $3.59, 
TH] AD Paul Teleki not inherited the title of a count from his 

forefathers he probably would be today a humble profes. 
But because he did inherit this title he neces, 
sarily inherited with it some of the highest offices in Hungary 
He was three times foreign minister and once premier of Hyp. 
gary. Unfortunately, his tenure of office was closely connected 
with the most bloody period of the Hungarian white terror, of 
which he was one of the most diligent promoters. It is there 
fore rather surprising that the noble count chose as the topic of 
a series of lectures at the Institute of Politics, Williamstown 
Massachusetts, and, subsequently, that of his book, a long-drawn. 
out story of what he boastingly calls the history of the evolu. 
tion of Hungary. 

After a few preliminary remarks concerning the geographi- 
cal aspect of his topic the author turns his attention to what 9 
many jingo Hungarian authors tried to explain to the world 
and which the world invariably refused to believe, namely, that 
the Hungarian constitution is as old as that of England and 
that the Golden Bull of the Hungarian King Andrew is another 
version of the Magna Charta of England. The author of the 
present volume seems to forget, as did his predecessors, that 
in Hungary serfdom persisted up to 1848, while in England it 
disappeared completely as early as the fourteenth century. 

There is another legend that is very much in favor with the 
author of the “Evolution of Hungary.” He is still firmly con- 
vinced that but for Hungary Europe would be today an unin- 
habitable desert, devastated by the ravaging hordes of the Turks 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. There is some- 
thing charmingly naive in this narrative if we consider the 
eternal quarreling of the Hungarian noblemen, nearly all of 
whom had their candidates for the Hungarian throne, and who, 
while fighting against each other, let the Turks slip into Hun- 
gary, up to the outskirts of Western Europe. But more in- 
teresting than anything else is the author’s idea of the most 
acute pre-war problem of Hungary. 

When speaking of the Hungary of the last years of peace 
one naturally thinks of her nationality problem. Count Teleki 
blames the Hungarian administrations for their failure to 
solve this problem. With the experience of the past he might 
be able to do it today had any nationalities been left in Hun- 
gary, because he has learned from these experiences. He 
learned that the only trouble with the nationalities was that 
they had too much freedom. They enjoyed many more rights 
than did the indigenous Hungarians. He points out that the 
nationalities had too many schools in comparison with the Mag- 
yar inhabitants of the country while at the same time they paid 
only a fraction to the treasury of what the Hungarians had to 
pay. These grievances, and many others of this type, lead 
Count Teleki to a remarkable solution of the problem which 
he recommends for the future in case the nationalities living 
formerly under Hungarian rule shall again be reunited with 
Hungary. There should not be so much liberty for the nation- 
alities, is the advice of Count Teleki, because otherwise they 
are going to misuse it as they misused their liberties of the 
pre-war times. 

One interesting question that has puzzled the world for 2 
long time is: Why did Hungary take part in the World War 
on the side of her hereditary enemy, Austria? Count Teleki 
has a plausible answer ready. “The Hungarians were not en- 
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thusiastic about the war. What led them into the war was the 
feeling of revenge for the killing of Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
nand and his wife. Francis Ferdinand was not at all beloved 
in Hungary. He was rather disliked. His wife was hardly 
known in Hungary. It was rather the feeling of indignation at 
the killing of a woman that infiuenced our people.” 

Count Teleki wisely omits to make any reference to the war. 
after all, he delivered his lectures and published his book in a 
wuntry against which he had preached a war jusqu’au bout. 
put he is less reserved when speaking of the events after the 
gar and especially of the administration of Count Karolyi. 
in his opinion “the revolution of Karolyi was dictated from the 
background by many who were disguised bolshevists. One of 
hem, Count Michael Karolyi, is the bearer of one of the great- 
ast names of Hungary.” This sentence is a fine specimen of the 
sathological Karolyiphobia of the Hungarian aristocrats who 
annot forgive the first president of the Hungarian Republic 
that, although an aristocrat by birth, he dared confess liberal 
opinions. 

But in no other field is Count Teleki so competent to voice 
his own opinion as when speaking of the white terror. Ac- 
wrding to the author of the “Evolution” it is quite natural 
that there were excesses in the counter-revolutionary move- 
ment. Apparently he held this opinion during his tenure of 
ofice also, because none of the Hungarian counter-revolution- 
ary governments were stained with as much blood as was his 
own. 

If the nationality problem was the great interrogation mark 
in the Hungary of the pre-armistice times, the question of the 
agricultural reform is that of our own days. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Hungarian peasants are landless. While 
fighting on the fronts they were promised land, and now, peace- 
ful citizens again, they are demanding the fulfilment of the 
promises. In the fifth post-armistice year, when all the neigh- 
bors of Hungary had already settled this hardest of problems, 
Count Teleki recommends “calm consideration of the question.” 
His “idea” is to consider the case of every ex-soldier sepa- 
rately so as to avoid mistakes concomitant with the wholesale 
distribution of land. Unofficial Hungary, however, does not 
sem to appreciate this idea because it is afraid that the “indi- 
vidual consideration of the cases” would not benefit even the 
grandchildren of the soldiers of the World War. 

In addition to the problems already mentioned, a consider- 
able part of the book is devoted to the economical consequences 
of the Treaty of the Trianon, part of which material has been 
already submitted in anticipation of subsequent events to the 
representatives of the Allies by the Hungarian peace delegation. 
This is the picture that Teleki gives us of the Hungary that 
he helped to “evolve” five hundred years backward despite her 
unequaled potentialities to become the leading nation of the East 
of Europe. EmIL LENGYEL 


Persian Religion 


By Maneckji 
$5. 

T is not difficult to found a new religion and to gain adherents. 

You must possess either sublimely idiotic sincerity or sub- 
limely idiotic self-delusion—either overwhelming imagination or 
overwhelming ruthlessness. It makes little difference what con- 
stitutes the doctrine of your creed. You can preach a doctrine 
in which heaven is located in the basement of hell; you can fol- 
low John Philoponus and preach a purely speculative Mono- 
physite theory, a corporealistic theory regarding the Deity as 
did the followers of Mohammed ibn Keram, an Aristotelian 
tradition straight out of the “Analytica Posteriora,” an immuta- 
bility of cosmic laws, and a complete denial of man’s free 
agency, or finally a Helleno-Syriac hedonism. You can make 
the final ideal of your faith an Islamic heaven, Nirvana, or 


Zoroastrian Civilization. Nusservanji Dhalla. 


Oxford University Press. 
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a Broadway cabaret; you can make it an agony or an ecstasy 
of soul or body. You can use the arguments of fierce Ghibel- 
line Catholic, of smoke-cured Puritan, of wine-bibbing Sufi, or 
a Hindu worshiper of Siva who believes in the purusha-medha, 
the man-offering. You can call your god Thor, Ormuzd, Allah, 
Jahveh, or John W. Smith. But, whatever you do, you must 
stand by your Delphic guns through thick and thin. You must 
proclaim, loudly and frequently, that you are, if not the cen- 
ter, at all events the deputy-center of the universe, that around 
your head swarm the constellations, and that you are infal- 
lible even after death. And whatever your symbol, Nazarene 
Cross, Moslem Crescent, or plain Coney Island Wienerwurst, 
you must once and for all remove this symbol from mortal 
interpretation and surround it with an aura of Ziegfeldian 
gold and rose-madder. 

Furthermore, to make your religion successful, you must en- 
dow it with superhuman attributes, with a certain amount of 
perfectly righteous and logical intolerance, or, at the very least, 
with an unreasoning, purely emotional driving-power which has 
nothing to do with whatever moral or ethical truths are preached 
by the creed itself. It has been so with all religions that have 
survived. Judaism calmly declared the Jews to be God’s Chosen 
People. Christianity, being Judaism for the masses and a re- 
bellion of the lower middle classes, could not be quite as ex- 
clusive; so it compromised by deciding that heaven hereafter 
was a Christian colony. The Prophet Mohammed, a construc- 
tive lawgiver, depended upon emotional driving-power and— 
wise man!—declared Mecca and Medina to be Sacred Cities, 
establishing the yearly pilgrimage, and creating a gigantic 
magnet through which to bring and hold together Islam’s dif- 
ferent racial and social elements. Hinduism, very much like 
Judaism, established a snobbishly exclusive caste system. Even 
Buddhism, once removed from the Lord Gautama’s calm aus- 
terity, gave the lie to that same Lord Gautama’s self-declared 
human conception, and endowed him, centuries after his death, 
with a legendary immaculate mother. 

Zoroastrianism did nothing of the sort. That is why it did 
not last. Zoroaster’s Avesta was in the main nothing but a 
sane, tolerant, wise, and beautiful law code. Having been con- 
ceived in Persia, a dry, keen land where, to quote Mustaufi, 
the Aran globe-trotter of the fourteenth century, there are “ten 
months of winter and two of summer,” it made irrigation 
synonymous with virtue and agriculture the chief religious duty, 
saying that “he who sows seeds sows good deeds,” that “the 
faithful and good man waters the ground that is dry and dries 
the ground that is too wet.” It praises continually the godli- 
ness of him who tills the earth and proclaims all toil connected 
with the fields equivalent with “acts of righteousness.” 

Being a simple, decent, and practical faith, it conceived its 
own civilization. And, through its very simplicity, it failed. 
Unlike Christianity, Judaism, Buddhism, Islam, and Hinduism, 
it did not stoop to embroider its fine fabric with a mass of 
tinselly and, alas, necessary superstitions; and Mr. Maneckji 
Nusservanji Dhalla paints all this bygone faith and civiliza- 
tion a tremendously appealing picture. 

He divides his book into short and concise chapters. Each 
chapter is divided into its component parts with appropriate 
paragraph headings in heavy type so that the book is a pleasure 
to both the eye and the mind. He goes into picturesque details 
as to marriage ceremony, education, kingship, priesthood, war- 
fare, agriculture, architecture, medicine, commerce, sanitation, 
and dress, everything else that an inquiring mind can possibly 
demand. The book is written with beauty and lucidity. 

I have only one bone to pick with Mr. Dhalla, nor is it because 
of my atavistic Moslem prejudice. I refer to what I said in the 
opening paragraphs, that what killed Zoroastrianism was its 
contempt of stooping to supernaturalism, symbolism, and super- 
stitions. For I quarrel with the author when he says that 
Zoroastrian Persia was wiped out by Moslem intolerance. The 
first wars between the rising Arab kingdom and Persia were 
the raids of border clans, semi-Arab principalities on the out- 
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skirts of Chaldea, into Persian territory. Followed punitive 
expeditions with the same result which, within our lifetime, 
we saw in the advance of the British in Northwest India and of 
the Russians in Central Asia. The region watered by the Tigris 
and the Euphrates has been from time immemorial the prize 
of peoples struggling for empire. The Arab power came up 
on the sweep of Islam. Conflict was bound to come chiefly 
after the dehkans, the great landed proprietors of Chaldea, 
gave their adhesion to the Arabs. Finally came real war be- 
tween Persia and the Arabs; came the battle of Nehawand, 
which decided the fate of Western Asia. Persia passed under 
Moslem domination. But—to quote as great and fair-minded 
an authority as the Right Honorable Ameer Ali, Syed—the 
Arabs allowed liberty of conscience to everybody, and the Mos- 
lems were strictly forbidden to interfere with the Zoroastrian 
religion. The sole inducement to proselytism consisted in the 
fact that Moslems, who were liable to be drafted into the army 
at any time, contributed only a tithe in taxes, whereas the 
Zimmi, the protected Zoroastrian freeholders and liege-men, 
paid a slightly higher tax in consideration of being exempted 
from military service. Many centuries later came Moslem 
persecution, and the emigration of the Parsis, the Zoroastrians, 
to India. But by that time there were few of the latter left in 
Persia. They had become Moslems. For Zoroastrianism had 
failed—had failed gloriously—through its very four-square 
honesty of purpose and stark simplicity of faith. 
ACHMED ABDULLAH 


Gobineau, Nietzsche, and Spiess 


Impérialismes. La conception gobinienne de la race. Sa valeur 
au point de vue bio-psychologique. By Camille Spiess. Tho- 
non, France: Les Suets. 

HEN the enthusiastic French traveler Gobineau died in 
1882, after a life of varied activity, as diplomat, scholar, 

and philosopher, his countrymen speedily forgot him. As his 
dreary expectation of the progressive degeneration and ulti- 
mate decay of the race, due to the adulteration of the sturdy 
German stock, the only stock which matters, by admixture with 
weak and vicious non-Germans, had not prevented his getting a 
great deal of cheerful satisfaction out of living, so it had not 
seriously troubled or even seriously interested decaying hu- 
manity in general. But Gobineau was a valued friend of Rich- 
ard Wagner, and Wagner’s admiring son-in-law was that Ger- 
manized Englishman, Houston Stewart Chamberlain, violent 
champion of the Prussian superman. Nearly twenty years after 
Gobineau’s death, the Prussian supermen organized in Frei- 
burg i. B. a Gobineau Vereinigung, for the purpose of promul- 
gating such of Gobineau’s doctrines as appeared to square with 
their ambitions. A curious detail of the story is that Gobineau 
expressly denies the Prussians, who are not Germanic but 
Celto-Slav, any sort of participation with the elect. The salt 
of the earth is to be found in Norway, Normandy, England, and 
scarcely anywhere else in sufficient quantities to flavor any- 
thing. Aided thus by German advertising, the French prophet 
came at last to honor in his own country, and has of late years 
been attentively studied there. 

After Gobineau and his “sons of kings” came Nietzsche and 
the Uebermensch—after the divine right of a race, the god- 
willed tyranny of the individual. And after Nietzsche comes 
Camille Spiess, wild-eyed “bio-psychologist,” who calls Lom- 
broso “absurd,” Frédéric Masson “ridiculous,” and woman an 
“abnormal child.” Spiess demonstrates “the existence of ethni- 
eal, sexual, and religious imperialism, by demonstrating the 
existence of soul and body, of genius (vitality) and sexuality, 
of two races (satyric, i.e., heroic, philosophic and anti-Semite, 
and adamic), of two cultures (dionysiac and Christian), of two 
initiations, of two generations, of two lives (spiritual and car- 
nal), of two men (Aryan and slaves), of two women (Venus 


—— 


Urania, born of the male alone, and the popular Venus), of 
two natures, of two arts, of two sciences (psychic and Sexual), 
of two loves (uranian and venereal), of two circumcisions ang 
of three sexes (the normal man or genius, the Jew or abnorma] 
man, and the woman).” Monsieur Spiess takes his discovery 
very seriously. We modern democrats stubbornly refuse to gj. 
low for his dualism. Our “noisy and grimacing civilization” 
“makes him vomit,” as he pathetically phrases it. We have no 
place in our democracies for the “fils du roi,” whom Gobineay 
computed to exist in the ratio of one to a million of the popu. 
lation, and of whom Spiess is no doubt one. This “normal map, 
entire man, whose heart is in his head, and who is at the same 
time himself, his wife, and his son,” cannot be thoroughly him. 
self—not to mention his wife and his son—without full “free. 
dom, leisure, and war.” And since Monsieur Spiess must obey 
the traffic policeman, earn his own living instead of accepting 
it from Adamic slaves, and do all his fighting with his trenchant 
Waterman, he is irritated. Roy TEMPLE House 


An Indiscreet Lady 


“Indisecretions” of Lady Susan (Lady Susan Townley). 
pleton and Company. $5. 
K ALLEN idols everywhere seem to have agreed that when 
the plums of diplomatic service or the political arena fail to 
drop into the hands that claim to have earned them, then 
those hands may take up pen and divulge in bulky volumes for 
pretty sums the tales of intrigue, maneuver, and whispered 
gossip concerning which it is no longer worth while to continue 
silent. A public always avid for “inside” stories has made 
remunerative such ventures into publication. However, an audi- 
ence interested in anything but the most superficial chatter of 
persons, places, and affairs will not be found for the memoirs 
of Lady Susan Townley. Though the persons be royalty, the 
places high diplomatic circles, and the affairs those of years of 
great change and movement, yet most of the book consists of 
such matter as that the Shah Sultan Ahmed wore a diamond 
on his little finger when he gave audience to the lady in ques- 
tion, and that “the sofa on which the Crown Princess (Marie 
of Rumania) sat while she poured out tea was huge and square 
and gilt.” If one cannot get any nearer to present conditions 
than to talk of foot-binding which “went out” among Chinese 
women some fifteen years ago, and if one has no other reaction 
but colorless acquiescence or a pretty gesture to methods and 
doings that must pass under a diplomat’s nose during thirty- 
three years of service on three continents, then one should not 
address a critical audience. 

Lady Townley wrote her volume in attempted refutation of 
the implied accusation of the British Foreign Office that as a 
diplomat’s wife she had been “indiscreet.’”’ That she does not 
altogether succeed is partly due to an unattractive self-revela- 
tion. She is self-conscious when she records flattering treat- 
ment at the hands of people she considers important. Referring 
to her intimacy with the former Dowager-Empress of China, 
Tse-Hsi, she says: “I cultivated the ‘Old Buddha’s’ liking for 
me, and in time became ‘Prime Favourite’ among the ladies of 
the corps diplomatique, which excited some jealousy.” She does 
not forget to mention it when the German Secretary tries to 
press her foot under the table, or to explain how the Austrian 
Ambassador maneuvered to seat her next himself at dinner. 
Any mention of humanity outside the social circles is made 
with an exaggerated air of noblesse oblige. 

It is scarcely worth while to dwell on a style of writing that 
embodies expressions like “tickled to death,” “everybody was 
mad on theatricals,” “she envied me going back,” “the loss of 
her ‘understanding’” (meaning the Chinese woman’s bound 
feet). Indeed the book might well be dismissed without an- 
other word were it not for the unfortunate hysterical attitude 
Lady Townley has managed to retain (perhaps for self-defense 
in the eyes of a critical Foreign Office) four years and a half 
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after the last gun was fired between Germany and England. 
The Germans are still “Huns” to her and their war acts “mur- 
derous,” though the war acts of the British are “glorious” and 
“wonderful.” She thinks this “an excellent way of stamping the 
hall-mark of defeat” upon the enemy: 

“. . . I should have made them cut down every tree within a 
radius of twenty-five miles round Berlin, starting from the 
Emperor’s palace as a central point. Not one tree would I 
have left standing. It would have had the same effect upon 
their pride as shaving the head of a convict. It would have 
been a fitting reprisal for the felled orchards of France, and 
although it would have left our mark upon the beast for at 
least twenty-five years no one could have called it cruel.” 

She finds it necessary to explain the kindliness of a German 
prison warder by the fact that he “had been a long time in 
London before the war and had there assimilated a certain 
amount of British Kultur.” Lady Susan’s own words are her 
condemnation. HELEN BUCKLER 


A Quaker Mystic 


The Journal and Essays of John Woolman. Edited from the 
original manuscripts with a biographical introduction by 
Amelia Mott Gummere. The Macmillan Company. $5. 

HAT appears to be a definitive edition of John Wool- 

man’s works is appropriately published in the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth year after his death. The editor has construed 
as her task not merely the careful collating of the original 
manuscript of the Journal, thereby restoring to the reader 
some interesting passages omitted in all earlier editions, and 
the accurate reprinting of his less known but equally remarkable 

Essays. She has ransacked all available sources for genealogi- 

cal and historical matter relevant to Woolman and his asso- 

ciates, and has carefully presented this in an appendix and in 

a fresh and illuminating biography which together occupy nearly 

half the volume. Woolman lived in interesting times just before 

the American Revolution, but his quiet Journal has few refer- 
ences to the landmarks of history or to great personages. The 
actors among whom he moved and whose personality and his- 
tory the editor has investigated are his fellow-Quakers—kins- 
folk, neighbors, or itinerant ministers like himself. He knew 
the good books of his day; he was neither so illiterate nor so 
poor as is often supposed. He was skilled at several profes- 
sions and possessed a sensitive imagination as well as a sensi- 
tive, not to say morbid, conscience. All this personal character 

and local color is skilfully recovered by Mrs. Gummere from a 

thorough study of his writings and from a wide research in 

contemporary records. 

For the Quaker historian the publication of this standard 
edition of the Quaker saint is a monument of painstaking, un- 
ostentatious pietas. It will be welcomed by all those who recog- 
nize the place of Woolman’s Journal both in the history of 
English prose and among the classics of religious autobiography. 
But as an illustration of social service it deserves the attention 
of another group. To the reformer of the present time the 
quaint Quaker abolitionist offers a striking contrast and a 
timely lesson. His heart was sensitive to many evils of his 
day—war and slavery, the dispossession of the American In- 
dian and of the English peasant. But his method was not 
organization, agitation, propaganda, executive secretaries, cam- 
paigns, publicity, and all the paraphernalia of the busy radical. 
His technique—if anything so artless and devoted can be called 
a technique—was by personal contact and by persuasion so 
modest, so sincere, and so loving as to avoid all suspicion of 
being doctrinaire or partisan. Where there were wrongs his 
imagination gave him a burning sympathy with the oppressed, 
but his appeal was to the conscience of the oppressor. The 
picturesque names of the slaves—Caesar and Primas, Daphne, 


= ee 


Dido, and Hagar—occur in these pages, but more often he jg 
found in private friendly discussion with their masters. He was 
stricter over himself than in his judgment about others anq 
he became the germinating center of a new group conscience 
that became universal. In him were fulfilled the hopeful words 
of the late Professor James: 

“As for me, my bed is made! I am against bigness and great. 
ness in all their forms, and with the invisible molecular mora] 
forces that work from individual to individual, stealing jp 
through the crannies of the world like so many soft rootlets, 
or like the capillary oozing of water, and yet rending the hard. 
est monuments of man’s pride if you give them time.” 

An age that needs conscience, patience, and hope will find 
between the lines of John Woolman’s expressions of mystica] 
piety all three of them. HENRY J. Capsury 


An English Critic 
Countries of the Mind. By John Middleton Murry. E. P. 

Dutton and Company. $4. 

R. MURRY’S new volume of essays in literary criticism 
4 may best be begun at the end. For there is to be found 
his critical credo, in whose light we should read the essays with 
more sympathy, or at any rate with clarified understanding. 
The function of criticism, Mr. Murry says, is “self-expression 
for the critic.” His criterion of immortality is essentially aris- 
tocratic. “Like any other writer, he (the critic) stands or 
falls in the long run by the closer or more remote approxima- 
tion of his views to the common experience of that compara- 
tively small fraction of the human race which itself comes to 
conclusions about life and literature.” Confirmed in the jus- 
tice of his representations of human nature and literature by 
this carefully winnowed judicial body, the critic’s business is 
to elucidate the historical, ethical, or aesthetic significance of 
the work he is considering, with constant reference to prin- 
ciples, because “a law or rule, or rather a system of laws or 
rules, is necessary to the critic.” 

The principles which Mr. Murry adopts, however, have little 
in common with the mechanical formulas of Aristotle or Boileau, 
or even the more elastic, objective, and scientific authorities of 
Renan and Matthew Arnold. He identifies the function of criti- 
cism with that of poetry. “Both are arts; both have to give de 
light; both have to give the delights which are proper to them- 
selves as arts.” It is the critic’s business, Mr. Murry says at 
another point, “to express himself by expressing his opinion 
on the work of literature before him.” The only check against 
aberration, temporary enthusiasm, disgust, and personal bias 
is a general attitude of mind, on the part of the critic, “refined 
out of his more constant reactions.” Thus it appears that Mr. 
Murry’s authority is really subjective. The standard is the 
critic’s own sensibility. This doctrine already has its own host 
of adherents, who are adequate to any occasion of apology or 
defense. Mr. Murry’s contribution as a critical theorist is, 
rather, his adroit adaptation of the terminology of scholarship 
to the epicurean uses of impressionism. 

Yet, however intimately and secretly Mr. Murry may in 
theory be an accomplice of the impressionists, there is little of 
the subjective quality in his literary criticism. We may detect 
something of “curiosity” and perhaps a little of perversity in 
an essay which probes among the yellowed sheaves of John 
Clare’s verses, and in Mr. Murry’s drumming for Doughty's 
“Travels in Arabia Deserta,” which he describes as “incom- 
parable” and “a triumph both of art and of personality.” But 
for the most part there is completely lacking here the qualities 
which characterize impressionistic criticism—gusto, vitality, 
penetration, provocation, and heresy. 

Two essays are concerned with Shakespeare and love. One 
is general, appreciative, and tenuous in content. The other is 
particular, appreciative, and tenuous. It expounds the proposi- 
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IMPORTANT SCRIBNER SPRING BOOKS 


A Man from Maine 


By Epwarp W. Box 
‘All sorts of people will read this new book by the author of 
THE AMERICANIZATION OF EDWARD BOK with delight, but any 
one who knows a young man who thinks business is duli or 
dishonest will do him the best turn of his life by getting his 
promise to read ten pages—the rest will follow. “America 
let loose,” said one of the world’s best judges of writing 

when he read this book in manuscript. 
With illustrations. 


From McKinley to Harding 


By H. H. KouHisaAat 
Mr. Kohlsaat was “brutal friend”—to employ his own 

phrase—to McKinley, Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, and Harding. 
The pages of his book fairly glitter with pungent anecdotes, 
and reveal the inner history of many important events. 
With photographs and facsimile letters. 


Roosevelt As the Poets Saw Him 


Tributes from the poets of America and England, 
edited by CHARLES HANsoN TowNe, with an introduc- 
tion by Cor1INNE RoosEvELT Ropinson. These poems 
were inspired by various incidents and phases of his 
whole life. $1.50 


W oman Suffrage and Politics 


By Carrie CHAPMAN Catt and NETTIE RoGERS SHULER 

Here is presented, in proper perspective and in 
judicial spirit, the inner story of the woman suffrage 
struggle. $3.00 


The Poems of Alice Meynell 


The complete and definitive edition. 
including those never before published 


$3.00 


$3.00 


in America. $2.00 
Broadway success. 
Plays by John Galsworthy 
FirtH Series. Containing: “Loyal- 


ties,’ “The Family Man,” “Windows.” 
One volume, $2.50. Separately, $1.00 


Catherine de Medicis 


By Paut van Dyke, Professor of His- 
tory, Princeton University 
A rich, vivid and authentic picture of 
an amazing period and a highly indi- 
vidual figure. 


form. 





STUART P. SHERMAN 


The Flower in Drama 
By STarK YOUNG 

A book of papers on the theatre by 
one who sees beyond the limits of mere 


The Drama of Sinn Fein 


By SHaw DesMonD 
This amazing book recounts accurate 
and hitherto secret history in dramatic 


A Lady of the Salons 


By D, E. ENFIEe_p 
The brilliant story of the “Madame 
X” of Flaubert’s correspondence makes 


The World Crisis 


By the Rr. HoN.WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 
First Lord of the Admutrally, 1911-19015 

Aside from the authority of the author and 
the importance of his information, this bril- 





liant book is remarkable by reason of its 

largeness of vision and the imaginative { 

grasp with which it synthesizes and illu- gE wes 
minates the huge spectacle of the war’s winston CHURCHILL 
opening Illustrated. $6.50 


The Racial History of Man 


By RoLanp B. Dixon 
Professor of Anthropology, Harvard University 
An impressive treatment of the question of race from a 
broad point of view, with the aim of giving a reasonable out- 
line of the development of the human race as a whole. A 
strikingly original, comprehensive, and interesting work, sure 
to become the authority on the subject. Illustrated. $6.00 


Th Ae : fA : By STuART 
e wenilus Oo merica P. SHERMAN 
These “studies in behalf of the younger genera- 
tion” come from one who sees the great promise of 
the future of American letters at a time when Ameri- 
can literary seas were never so troubled. $2.00 


Americans By Stuart P. SHERMAN 

“Professor Sherman is a shrewd and clear-eved 
student of the national scene....He is candid, 
searching, serene, with a prophylactic wit.”—LAWRENCF 


GILMAN, in the North American Review. $2.00 
Plays by Jacinto Benavente 
Tuirp Serres. Containing: “The 


Prince Who Learned Everything Out 
of Books,” “Saturday Night,” “In the 
Clouds,” “The Truth.” $2.50 


Magic Lanterns By Louise SAUNDERS 


Five one-act plays, each pervaded by 
a curious, tender irony and invested 
with a subtle charm. $1.50 


Peer Gynt 


THEATRE Guid Epition, illustrated 
with photographs from the Guild pro- 
duction, with a special introduction. 


$1.50 


$4.00 


By Henrik IBsEn 


Two volumes. Illustrated. $9.00 ideal literary gossip. $1.75 Published in April. $1.50 
ce + + + 

Teens | ° . . ° 

cl Children’s His Children’s Children By AxtHUR TRAIN 
os Children, HeNry VAN Dyke in the New York Herald: “Here is a book which does for the New York 
pg A of our own day what Thackeray’s ‘Vanity Fair’ did for the London of a hundred years ago. 


New York Sun: 
sive, clear-seeing vision.” 
# eae New York World: 


a moment 








jee Boston Transcript: 
substantial and full-flavored story. . 


The O risse rs 


By L. H. Myers 








Conquistador 

By KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 
This story is a little masterpiece, The 

quick with human passion, vivid with scious, 


$1.50 


color. 


It lifts the curtain and shows us in behind the scenes.’ 


“First of all a story, a cross section of life. ... 


“An admirably balanced and consistent piece of story-telling. 
in which the narrative stands still or even drags. 


remarkable 


, 
\n extraordinarily comprehen- 


We do not recall 


“Mr. Train has been able to get a vision below the surface of things. ... A 
.. Effective and absorbing. 


... We are clad he wrote it.” 


The Burning Spear 


By Joun GALSworRTHY 


$2.00 


novel of the subcon- 
a literary sensation in England. 


The authorship of this war-time satire 


$2.50 had been a mystery since 1918, $1.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’'S SONS, 597-599 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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tion that Virgilia, wife of Coriolanus, is the perfect type of 
that Shakespearean love which alters not when it alteration 
finds. Mr. Murry then discusses various aspects of the spiritual 
experience of the nineteenth century in essays on Baudelaire, 
Amiel, Flaubert, and Stendhal. William Collins and John Clare 
are studied as “two contrasted types of poetic sensibility.” A 
slight essay on Robert Burton and one on “The Poetry of 
Walter de la Mare” complete the contents of the book. 

Mr. Murry has a theory of the psychology of literary crea- 
tion by which he sets great store. He believes that literary 
composition is the result of “complex emotional conviction” in 
which the intellect plays a part “essentially subordinate,” be- 
ing useful chiefly in elucidating the writer’s “attitude.” Since 
the writing of poetry and the more “creative” forms of prose is 
largely, as Wordsworth said, a matter of the “spontaneous over- 
flow of powerful feelings,” and criticism a functioning of deli- 
cately refined sensibilities, Mr. Murry is equipped to rely but 
little upon documents, biographical data, and the rest of the 
scholarly paraphernalia of objective or comparative criticism. 
He is concerned rather with the “peculiar uniqueness” of Bau- 
delaire, of Amiel, of Flaubert, with definition, and with an 
insistent intimacy which he practices as he builds paragraph 
upon paragraph, as though he would insinuate himself com- 
pletely, by sheer force of emotional earnestness, into the minds 
of men long dead. When he has tasted, as he believes, the fruit 
of their unique, individual experience, he reports the stimuli to 
which he has reacted. This report, couched in Mr. Murry’s 
best prose, carefully emended and qualified, with the addition 
of numerous allusions to parallel gustatory experiences, con- 
stitutes an essay. GERALD HEWES CARSON 


Stars 


General Astronomy. By H. Spencer Jones. 
and Company. $6. 
I E is indeed a stout-hearted author who sets out to write 
a “general survey of our knowledge of astronomy” which 
is to “appeal to the amateur, no less than the student.” Neither 
poetry nor formulas may be quoted. Some persons are only 
too ready to think that, after all, we study astronomy chiefly 
to understand references in literature to the extra-terrestrial 
environment; a definite austerity needs to be meted out to them, 
and to others—afraid of a cosine—large concessions. 

Happily Spencer Jones had the courage, for in this work of 
386 pages he has given us a reference text valuable for any 
library, public or private; one which can also be used to advan- 
tage by the college and high-school teacher. The first eleven 
chapters, out of a total of fourteen, are devoted to the solar 
system and are necessarily made up of the standard material of 
the “old” astronomy. Nor is all of it so very old. For in- 
stance, in explaining the determination of longitude by tele- 
graphic signals, the author points out that this practical prob- 
lem has been greatly facilitated by the development of wireless 
telegraphy. Sumner’s method for the determination of position 
at sea also receives recognition in this text as one of the valuable 
cases of applied astronomy. The fifth chapter, the Sun, offers 
a summary of what is known regarding our own particular star, 
and thus becomes an introduction to the account, given in the 
last three chapters, of researches relating to other suns of the 
stellar universe. 

If 73 per cent seems too large a share of general astronomy 
to assign to the solar system one has only to note this textbook’s 
record of the latest major investigations which now compose 
part of stellar astronomy. Kapteyn’s star streams, the inter- 
ferometer determination of the angular diameter of Betelgeuse 
and of Arcturus, the course of stellar evolution—these and co- 
ordinate topics are adequately discussed. 

With a book so well indexed it looks ungrateful to ask for 
a page of bibliography; but such references, or footnotes here 


Longmans, Green 
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and there, would have been welcomed by the student. It is algo 
to be said that any teacher, using this text with a class, wij 
need to add to the series of diagrams offered. For instance, ip 
presenting G. H. Darwin’s theory of the origin of the moon, 
a diagram or two would have paid for their room in the jp. 
creased clearness which they would have contributed to the 
discussion. It must be added that inadvertences appear occ. 
sionally which will perplex the reader who seeks to understand, 
Thus in the treatment of the Equation of Time the context 
shows that S, in figure 21, cannot be the true sun but is what 
is often called the “first mean sun”; and the effect brought out 
in connection with that figure, that is, the effect due to the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, should be spoken of as a component of 
the equation of time rather than the equation of time itself, 
since this technical term always means the two components, 
The treatise is enriched by twenty-four plates, fitly led by 
Barnard’s magnificent photograph of the nebulous region 
around rho Ophiuchi. Remembering that Barnard will not be 
making any more photographs we take it as a fine courtesy from 
an astronomer of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, that this 
special plate is given the place of honor as frontispiece. The 
just and critical reader will close this volume with a sense of its 
reliability, due not only to the scholarship of its distinguished 
author but also to his scientific temper as manifested in the 
thorough and impartial presentation of evidence bearing on 
various hypotheses. ELLEN Hayes 


The Future of England 


If Britain Is to Live. G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons. $1.50. 

— ANGELL is the prince of pamphleteers. He has 

an almost unrivaled gift for simplifying economic prob- 
lems, for putting them into the terms of political argument. 
“If Britain Is to Live” is a brief and brilliant statement of the 
absolute necessity for England, and ultimately for other indus- 
trial states, of an economic internationalism in which trade 
may flow freely across artificial frontiers. He argues the im- 
possibility of the imperial solution (“Canada and Australia are 
likely to be more serious industrial competitors to British in- 
dustry than Russian or Balkan peasant states”), the absurdity 
of high protection, the progress in economic thinking since his 
own “Great Illusion” appeared fourteen years ago (“It is some 
thing resembling a miracle. Ten years ago no economist in 
Europe would admit what has actually taken place: the power- 
lessness of a completely preponderant victor to seize great wealth 
from the vanquished”), and the vanity in the long run of one- 
sided attempts to guarantee military or economic security. 
“England must starve or emigrate, failing a complete and 
immediate change of policy,” is his conclusion. And Norman 
Angell, barring his temporary lapse into a belief in Wilsonian 
liberalism during the war, has proved himself as an economic 
prophet. 

Little books like this, however, should not be bound in cloth as 
if intended for library shelves. They should be paper-covered, 
sold at a quarter at most, on the railway news-stands. But 
that raises the whole problem of the failure of the political 
pamphlet to establish itself as a part of the machinery of pop- 
ular education in the United States. And that is an old, old 
problem which has puzzled as skilful publishers as Mr. Huebsch. 
Its solution would help make American politics more interesting. 

L. S. G. 


By Norman Angell. 





“The Significance of the Fine Arts,” which was reviewed 
in The Nation of March 21, is published by Marshall Jones Com- 
pany. The price of the textbook edition is $3.50, and of the 
library edition $7.50. 
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President Lowell’s Views 


By A. L. Lowell. 


Public Opinion in War and Peace. Harvard 


University Press. $2.50. 
» ry is a very disappointing book. What there is in it 
of merit and originality President Lowell has already 


said in an earlier volume; and its novelties will hardly com- 
mend themselves to any real critical mind. To say, for exam- 
ple, that opposition to war is unpatriotic when the issue has 
been joined (p. 232), is to evade altogether the fundamental 
question of what in fact are the duties of a citizen; the ac- 
count of the Boston police strike (pp. 265-66) is an altogether 
inadequate description of the problems involved; the remark 
that wars tend to bring violence in their aftermath (p. 266) 
is hardly compatible with the earlier statement (p. 224) that 
good men are not brutalized by war; and the long discussion, 
in the last chapter, is really tantamount to the not very vital 
discovery that a country in which radicalism has secured its 
aims will tend to become conservative. Where Mr. Lowell is on 
his own ground, as in his analysis of the function of parties, 
what he has to say is always clear and well said. But noth- 
ing in his volume bears the impress of a fresh and vivid per- 
ception of the forces at work in a democracy. He has noth- 
ing, for example, of Mr. Walter Lippmann’s almost uncanny 
insight into the working of group-psychology or his happy 
knack of effective illustration. Mr. Lowell’s strength, in fact, 
lies in his power of accurate description; he is altogether lack- 
ing in the speculative faculty. His own excellent “Government 
of England” is the kind of subject in which he excels. But 
that measurement of imponderables upon which speculation 
depends is a quality altogether outside his disposition. 
HAROLD J. LASKI 


A Forgotten Virtuoso 


Jiirgen Ovens, sein Leben und seine Werke. Von Dr. Harry 

Schmidt. Kiel: Schleswigholsteinischer Kunstverein. 1922. 

HIS richly illustrated volume is the auspicious beginning 

of a series of art monographs, edited by Professsor Haseloff, 
head of the Kunstgeschichtliches Institut of the University of 
Kiel. It is indeed what the title-page claims for it—‘a contri- 
bution to the history of seventeenth-century painting in the 
Netherlands,” and an important one. For it resurrects an 
artist of German origin who, after having enjoyed in his life- 
time a reputation rivaling that of the great Dutch and Flemish 
masters, during the succeeding centuries fell into almost com- 
plete oblivion. 

Jiirgen Ovens was born in 1623, in Ténning, Holstein, of 
Frisian stock. About 1640 he went to Holland, like so many 
German artists, scholars, and writers driven from their coun- 
try by the misery of the Thirty Years’ War. Whether he be- 
came a personal pupil of Rembrandt, seems uncertain. At any 
rate, he soon took his place among the prominent painters of 
Amsterdam. Early in the fifties he returned for several years 
to his native province, largely for work at the court of Duke 
Frederick III of Holstein-Gottorp, the same princely Maecenas 
who dispatched the expedition to Russia and Persia made 
famous by the poet Paul Fleming. In subsequent years he 
had engagements at the courts of Sweden and Mecklenburg. 
After a number of renewed most successful sojourns in Amster- 
dam—so successful that in popular favor he far outstripped 
the erratic and favor-defying Rembrandt—he retired in 1663 
to the little town of Friedrichstadt in Holstein, where he lived 
in great opulence, much sought after by princes and other 
potentates, until his death in 1678. 

Ovens was not a creative genius; but the exhaustive analysis 
by Dr. Schmidt of his numerous works—440 authenticated 
paintings, 117 drawings—makes it clear that he was an ex- 
ceedingly brilliant artist, whose power of adaptation at times 
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brought him near the level of the masters whose style he jmj. 
tated. The group of regents of the Oude Zijds Huiszitten-Hyj, 
at Amsterdam reminds one indeed of Rembrandt’s Staalmeesters 
Rembrandt’s manner is seen in the Portrait of a Lady in the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York and in the Betrothal of 
Karl Gustav of Sweden to the Princess Eleonore in the Nationa] 
Museum of Stockholm. Van Dyck’s influence appears in the 
Portrait of a Young Man in the Collection Castiglioni, Vienna, 
And motifs from Rubens are scattered throughout the alle. 
gorical-historical paintings which Ovens produced for Danish 
and other Scandinavian Perhaps the most original 
of Ovens’s brusque and pompous Chap. 
cellor J. A. von Kielmannseck at the University of Kiel, ang 
his own likeness in the family vault at Ténning. The hand. 
some and delicate lines of his own face reveal by the side of 
worldly ambition appealing traces of dreamy reflectiveness, 
Dr. Schmidt deserves great credit for having brought the 
figure of this clever virtuoso, whose posthumous eclipse had 
obliterated even the solid features of his contemporary fame, 
for the first time into clear relief. His book is a masterly de. 
lineation of a typical representative of a time when, in Ger. 
many at least, talent depended entirely on princely favor and 
patronage, and when everything truly great had to make its 
way against arbitrary dictates and formulas of political and 
intellectual absolutism. KUNO FRANCKE 
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Art 


Joseph Stella—Extremist 


F art is to be viewed as expression, then it belongs, I think 

exactly where Spinoza discovered the creative will, namely, 
within the pantheistic scheme of nature itself, within the surg. 
ing flow of life, and not extraneous to it. If natural beauty is, 
as Spinoza indicated, the garment by which we may come to 
know God, then formal beauty is not something hazy and meta- 
physical, but the simple contours which nature assumes. If art 
be expression, human expression, then formal beauty issues as 
the consummate fusion of feeling and expression. Form is thus 
lifted out of the ruck of mere technical deftness, and at the 
same time it is rescued from the twilight zone in which Mr. 
Clive Bell has involuntarily fettered it for so long. That art 
is essentially a portion of the pervading creative energy of the 
world was, in a sense, reiterated for sentient minds by the 
recent exhibition of the paintings of Joseph Stella at the Société 
anonyme. 

The canvases of Joseph Stella, despite certain intrinsic flaws, 
occupy a place apart and suggest no comparison with the 
achievements of other contemporary American painters. To 
aver that Stella is merely modern is wholly to misconceive and 
belie his significance; to fasten arbitrarily the quality term 
“decoratif” upon his work is to report but half of this unusual 
artist’s scope and intent. It is also a little less than just to 
classify him as a cerebralist pure and simple. No absolute 
cerebralist, chasing the ignis fatuus of formal abstraction, 
could bring to birth such exquisite harmony of color effects, 
such greens, blues, blacks, gold-reds, and silvers. But Stella 
comes forward as one of the most engrossing apparitions in 
American painting today precisely because he does not rely too 
heavily on sheer color values. His color, it is true, reminds one 
at times of the impressionists, of Redon and Sisley, but then 
his original emotional impulse is just as fluid as theirs was, and 
rises unconstrainedly from the subject in hand. 

Those who have seen his Pittsburgh sketches, reproduced 
several years ago in the Survey, have sensed his dark, intrinsic 
ground-force, as well as his gentle humanitarianism with its 
underside of scathing protest, half-stifled anger—the selfsame 
qualities we find implicit in the charcoal drawings of Forain. 
Stella’s “Coney Island” is a breath-taking spatter of iridescent 
lights, but the purity of the design clamors through, and, after 
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the initial astonishment caused by the blatantly dazzling glare 
of electricity, we glimpse at length a harmonious blending of 
the emotional and aesthetic values. “Coney Island” appears 
riotously disorganized only at the first glance; a second reveals 
it for what it is: the shrill efflorescence of a typical phase of 
our automatic existence, in which insipid brassy pleasure is as 
joylessly courted as money. 

The early canvases of Stella betray a depth of craftsmanship 
that remains the despair of his fellow-painters. This crafts- 
manship is almost severely academic in character; it is the 
flower of a rigorous self-discipline which is by-ordinary associ- 
ated with the anchorite or saint; elevation of spirit is its es- 
sence, coupled with unmisted vision and a crystalline lucidity of 


emotion. In “The Tree of My Life,” in “Coney Island,” and in 
“Brooklyn Bridge” there is a subtle fusion of the qualities 
which Stella has always displayed in abundance. The Latin 


properties of deep feeling and an austere precision are here 
felicitously wedded; to these is superadded an extraordinary 
sensitivity to the vital forces that pervade this machine- 
idolatrous age of ours. To Stella the machine is another limb 
of nature, a supple extension in the city of tree and flower and 
fruit; thus the skyscraper becomes, in his view, a sort of trans- 
planted mountain, and the narrow streets and shafts are analo- 
gous to clefts, ravines, and well-watered valleys. He seizes 
their awe-inspiring outlines, their austere angles, the icy bray 
of white light that suffuses them or the dazzle of tinted adver- 
tising signs; he catches the vibrant pulse of metal, and he seeks 
to fuse them in the large canvases that were recently shown at 
the Société anonyme. Before his five huge panels, “Brooklyn 
Bridge,” “The Great White Way,” “Leaving the Subway,” 
“Broadway,” and “The Harbor,” the small rooms of the gallery 
seemed painfully dwarfed. In Stella’s work the city is realized 
through its own peculiar metallic flora—its monstrous struc- 
tures of steel and iron that stand poised upon earth-burrowed 
subway-labyrinths and aspire skyward, now like mountains and 
now like giantesque carboniferous growths of some incon- 
ceivably remote period in the world’s history. “The White 
Heron” and his paintings of swans and flowers are in sharp 
contrast to the five immense panels and, in passing from the 
dynamic compulsion of the former to the quiescent rhythm of 
the latter, one gauges fairly accurately the depth and range of 
Stella’s gifts. 

Nevertheless the five pretentious panels do not quite fuse; as 
an organic arrangement, it must be admitted, they do not 
wholly come off. The strands that bind them together are either 
too attenuated or too loose and so the music of their unity is 
uncompleted, and what we actually are given is five variations 
on the same theme—“‘New York”—with no central plexus of 
design, no foreshadowing, as it were, in any single canvas of 
the other facets of the subject. As a series, then, they are 
disappointing, but individually they possess a beauty and com- 
positional fulness that is beyond cavil. 

Stella is at bottom a humanist and it is this humanism of his, 
strictly speaking a cultural possession, the blood and pith of 
masterly craftsmanship, that cements his kinship to far greater 
painters than himself. In Stella’s view beauty, unlike the aes- 
thetics of Ruskin and Wilde, is not envisaged as supernumerary 
to life, to the tumultuous current that cogently pervades both 
man and nature. Natura naturans and Natura naturata, the 
creative will and its flower, the world of outward appearances, 
imperceptibly melt into each other and become one and the 
same thing. Stella’s work leads one to believe that at times he 
implicitly recognizes this truth which is at the basis of both 
modern science and art. Whether or not Stella is of the 
“true lineage” does not, to be sure, depend upon this intellectual 
concept. His claim to distinction must be founded upon the 
success with which he has overcome, within the terms of the 
medium of paint, the cerebral impulse which caused him to seize 
upon the project of “interpreting New York.” It is fairly clear, 
I think, that Stella has merely succeeded in interpreting him- 
self. PIERRE LOVING 
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Drama 


Review 


i ROM the statistics in Mr. Burns Mantle’s invaluable “Yeu 
Book of the Drama in America” it appears that the number 
of new productions during any given season in New York js in 
the neighborhood of two hundred. Woe to any poor mortal who 
tries to see them all. From my limited attendances on first and 
second nights I have for some years tried to compile first a ligt 
of the world’s ten worst plays, then of the world’s twenty-five 
worst plays. The task proved hopeless. Beneath each depth 
was a lower still. The dramatic reviewer pays for his pleasures, 
for his few hours of delight. No one who has not rather sedp. 
lously attended openings has any just vision of the cologsg] 
ineptitude of the human mind. That is why dramatic critics 
are so grateful for small mercies. Their taste is almost neces. 
sarily less austere than that of other intelligent people. 1) 
them a tolerable play is relief from the torment of boredom, 
from the horror of vociferous drivel. The pleasant memories 
grow a little more numerous from year to year. The passing 
season was remarkable for its Shakespearean productions, its 
happy introduction of the new dramatic forms, the popularity 
of a few tragic plays of a high order, the number of native 
dramas that one could view with satisfaction and hope. 

John Barrymore as Hamlet, David Warfield as Shylock, Jane 
Cowl as Juliet—these three performances are more memorable 
than in the hurry and fleetness of the passing day we permit 
ourselves to know. You may find this concrete fault or that. 
I use the word memorable advisedly. Our minds have been 
enriched by these figures. Who, having seen, will forget John 
Barrymore’s dark, slender, lost figure in that world unrealized; 
from whose ear will fade the sound of his passionate tenderness 
and melancholy revolt? And who, whether it is Shakespearean 
or not, will forget that tense, frail, hunted, indomitable little 
Jew defying, even in his defeat, powers and principalities? 
Jane Cowl should have played Juliet later, nearer the spring. 
Or, perhaps it was better that she brought a touch of spring 
to our winter, a breath of apple-blossoms and that young pas- 
sion that does not vary with the springs. 

The new dramatic forms are, of course, those varied forms 
summed up under the name of expressionism. There was first 
Karel Capek’s “R. U. R.,” then his and his brother’s “Insect 
Comedy,” then Pirandello’s “Six Characters in Search of an 
Author.” In all these the mind, an acrid sort of mind, had 
been busier than the creative vision. One felt, therefore, a 
touch of mere calculation which is something quite different 
from the structural order in works more passionately conceived 
and executed. One felt, I think, that these Continentals were 
disillusioned to the point of utter weariness and it was, upon 
the whole, not surprising that the two later American ventures 
into expressionism—“Roger Bloomer” and “The Adding Ma- 
chine”—had, with far less expertness and finish, more lift and 
freshness and emotional power. 

What heartened one from the point of view of our audiences 
was and is still, of course, the popularity of “Loyalties,” of 
“Rain,” of “The God of Vengeance,” and also of “Peer Gynt.” 
There is something more vital here than mere character and 
fable. It is the acceptance of tragedy as the ultimate truth of 
human life and hence of human art. Every high civilization 
that has produced great art has had an audience that accepted 
as ultimate the tragic interpretation of life in art. 

The native plays of the season deserve separate treatment. 
I content myself with naming them here. “The Old Soak,” 
“Merton of the Movies,” “Why Not?” “Mary the 3rd,” “A Texas 
Nightingale,” “Hospitality,” “A Square Peg,” “Roger Bloomer,” 
“The Adding Machine.” Nor do I forget “Johannes Kreisler” 
or Geraldy’s “Aimer” or Clemence Dane’s “Will Shakespeare.” 
But these with all their merits have less significance for us. 
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Reaching Book Buyers 
in Chicago 


is simply a matter of addressing them through 
the medium to which they are accustomed to 
jook for all bookish information and guidance. 


That medium, as experienced booksellers 
know, is The Chicago Daily News. 


The Wednesday Book Page of The Chicago 
Daily News occupies a unique position in the 
cultural life of Chicago, commanding the in- 

‘terest and confidence of the great majority of 
the English-reading public of this vast market. 


Discerning and experienced publishers 
capitalize this interest in and loyalty to The 
Wednesday Book Page, and in consequence 
The Daily News, year-in and year-out, car- 
‘ries more book advertising than any other 
Chicago newspaper, daily or Sunday—often 
more than all the other newspapers combined. 


The following figures for the year 1922 
attest these facts :* 


TOTAL VOLUME OF BOOK ADVERTISING 


APPEARING IN ALL CHICAGO NEWS- 
PAPERS IN THE YEAR 1922 





Comparison 
Lines Lines 
The Chicago Daily News...... 173,475 173,475 
LS er 102,155 102,155 
| The Daily Tribune............ 49,415 
|The Daily Herald-Examiner... 3,473 
| The Journal ................. 1,173 
Ber 57 
| The Sunday Tribune.......... 57,688 
| The Sunday Herald-Examiner.. 16,149 
| The Daily News’ excess over 
| the next highest score, that of 
@ | eee 71,320 


In January and February, 1923, The Daily News 
| printed 24,910 lines of book advertising, 11,166 more 
lines than were printed by the Post, having the next 
highest score. 


This continual leadership of The Daily News in 
book advertising is incontrovertible testimony to the 
results publishers obtain by placing their announce- 
ments in 


The Chicago Daily News 


First in Chicago 


*Figures supplied by the Advertising Record Company, 
pendent audit service maintained by all the Chicago newspapers. 
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The Religious Book of the Decade! 

Che Religion 
MAIN ST REET 

Rev. Dr. PERCY STIGKNEY GRANT 


The series of powerful sermons preached 
in his church on Fifth Avenue, challenging 
the limitations and restrictions of modern 
Christianity. Gives in complete form the 
ideas and opinions which are arousing wide- 
spread comment and controversy. Contains 
also the complete correspondence between 
Bishop Manning and Dr. Grant in which their 
relative positions are defined. 


200 pages. $1.50. (By mail, $1.60.) 


EBONY and IVORY of Africa and England. 


By Llewelyn Powys Preface by Theodore Dreiser 

“The most astounding book of its kind since Kipling’s ‘Soldiers Three.’ 
‘Ebony and Ivory’ is not only an achievement—it is a GREAT achievement. 
Beside Powys’s Africa, the India of Kipling is but toyland.”—N. Y. Times. 

“In the hold of his ‘Ebony and Ivory’ barque Llewelyn Powys has brought 
new treasures from unknown places. ... Those who... reach out for this 
new book ... will feel some new, strange, valuable volume has come to 
them.”—N. Y. Post Literary Review. 


Cloth, unique jacket, 








Stories and Sketches 


$2.00. (By mail, $2.10.) 


SUSPENDED JUDGMENTS Poiiiar Demana. 


By John Cowper Powys 
Preface by Ludwig Lewisohn Jacket by Wallace Smith 
A volume of remarkable essays on authors, books and literary sensations, 
by the brilliant critic, novelist and poet 
“A volume of singularly acute and readable literary criticism.’’—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 
8 vo., 438 pages. 


The Life aid Times of Tut-Ankh-Amen 
By Bishara Nahas 


This book by a native Egyptian gives a wealth of new and interesting in- 
formation on the history, myths and customs of ancient Egypt, as well as a 
vivid presentation of the life and personality of Tut-Ankh-Amen. One chap- 
ter devoted to details of excavation work in Egypt. Illustrated. Cloth. 
Beautiful Egyptian jacket in four colors. 

(By mail, $1.60.) 


PARODIES ON WALT WHITMAN 


Compiled by Henry S.Saunders Preface by Christopher Morley 
Jacket in Color by Carlo Fornaro 


Among the parodists are Chesterton, Untermeyer, Morley, 
Zangwill, Punch, Owen Seaman, and others. 
Large Octavo. $2.25. 


THE SHADOW EATER 


By Benjamin De Casseres 
Preface by Don Marquis Illustrated by Wallace Smith 
A Book of Remarkable Poems 
“The Shadow Eater is one of my favorite books.”—James Branch Cabell. 
“De Casseres’s style has something of the brilliant, crackling, fulminating 
quality of Carlyle—a Carlyle who has read Nietzsche.”—James Huneker. 
$2.00. (By mail, $2.10.) 
(Limited edition (150 copies), on hand-made paper, signed by the author, 
$5.00.) 


THE TORCH BEARER 
By George Kelly 
Preface by Kenneth Macgowan Jacket in Colors by Fornaro 


“An enormously amusing travesty.”—Alexander Woollcott, N. Y. Times. 
“The play wins roar after roar of laughter.”—Heywood Broun, N. Y. World. 
“<The Torch Bearers’ is very amusing.”—George Jean Nathan, Judge. 





$3.00. (By mail, $3.15.) 





$1.50, 





Quiller-Couch, 


(By mail, $2.35.) 








The Satirical Comedy 
Hit of 1922. 


“Laughed ourselves pink to the chin.”—Ashton Stevens, Chicago Herald- 
Examiner. 


$2.00. (By mail, $2.10.) 


These books obtainable at all booksellers or from 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


Dept. 50, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 





Publishers 
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There are other memories of the season, memories of the 
Moscow Art Theater, of the delightful Chauve Souris. But 
these need no further praise; they have been glorified in all high 
places. I linger for a moment over things of humbler charm 
that have had no drums beaten for them: the minor waltz in 
the last act of Emmerich Kalman’s “Yankee Princess,” the 
fox-trot called Bambalina in “Wildflower,” the dancing that 
seemed to come straight from the fairy-tales of one’s child- 
hood of Marjorie Peterson in the Greenwich Village Follies, the 
inimitable twinkling of Anne Pennington’s feet in “Jack and 
Jill.” LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


Among the Best 


RAIN—Most searching play of the season. 

ROMEO AND JULIET—The triumph of Jane Cowl. 

Peer GyNT—Excellent production of an undramatic drama. 
MARY THE 3rpD—Highly suggestive social comedy. 

THe LAuGHING Lapy—Ethel Barrymore is herself again. 

THE ComMEDIAN—Suavely elegant entertainment. 

RoceR BLoomMER—Imperfect, but vital and aspiring. 

Tue AppING MACHINE—Highly intelligent impressionistic play 





brilliantly produced. | a 
BELASCO SUCCESSES 
BELASCO W. 44th St. LYCEUM W. 45th St. 
Mats. Thurs. & Sat. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 
LENORE ULRIC LIONEL ATWILL 
As KIKI in 


“THE COMEDIAN” 


Second Year 








Theatre Guild Productions 


THE ADDING MACHINE | PEER GYNT 


By ELMER L. RICE By IBSEN Music by GRIEG 
GARRICK THEATRE SHUBERT THEATRE 
65 West 85th St. 44th St. W. ef Broadway 








“You Can’t Divorce Your Cake—and Eat It!’’ 
A LAUGH FROM THIS BRILLIANT COMEDY 


ETHEL BARRYMORE 
Presented by ARTHUR HOPKINS in ALFRED SUTRO’S 
“THE LAUGHING LADY” 


LONG ACRE Theatre, West 48th Street. 


Mats. Wednesday and Saturday. | 











Harry Weinberger presents 


RUDOLPH SCHILDKRAUT 


‘The God of Vengeance”’ by Sholom Asch 
APOLLO THEATRE 





519 West 42nd Street Bryaot 5500 
Regular Matinees Wednesdays and Saturdays 








97 ion of > . nr 

By Int tation o ARth Street I heatre 
David Belasco : 

Jane Cowl Eves., 8:30. Mats. Wed. 
Ethel Barrymore & Sat., 2:30. Beginning 


Eugene O'Neill 
Augustin Duncan 
Kenneth McGowan 
and Others 


TUES., APR. 10 
Seats Now on Sale. 
Prices $3, $2.50, $2, $1. 


MAURICE 


SWARTZ 


AS DAVID, with 
ERNEST GLENDINNING as 


“ANATHEMA” 


By LEONID ANDREYEV 
English translation by Herman Bernstein 
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Some Notable Spring Books 


AMERICAN TOPICS 


Austin, Mary. The American Rhythm. 
MacDonald, William. 


Harcourt, Brace. $1.60 
Three Centuries of American Demoe. 


racy. Holt. $2.25(7?). 
Sinclair, Upton. The Goose-Step; a Study of American Educa. 
tion. (Author.) $2. 


Various authors. These United States. Boni and Liveright, $3 


BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS 


Adams, Joseph Quincy. A Life of William Shakespeare 
Houghton Mifflin. $7.50. 

Arthur, George. The Letters of Lord and Lady Wolseley 
Doubleday, Page. $5. 


Bradford, Gamaliel. Damaged Souls. Houghton Mifflin. $3. 
Brown, Horatio F., ed. Letters and Papers of John Addington 


Symonds. $3.50. 

Bruce, W. Cabell. John Randolph of Roanoke. Putnam, 9 
vols. $10. 

Croly, Herbert. The Life of Willard Straight. Macmillan. 


Dillon, E. J. President Obregon—A World Reformer. 
Maynard. $5. 

Hall, G. Stanley. Autobiography. Appleton. 

Harris, Frank. Contemporary Portraits. Vol. 4. Brentano, $3 

Henderson, W. J. Richard Wagner, His Life and Work. Put. 
nam. $3.50. 


Smal] 


Howe, P. P. The Life of William Hazlitt. Doran. $6. 
Hutton, Edward. Pietro Aretino. Houghton Mifflin. $4. 
Machen, Arthur. Far Off Things. Knopf. $2. 

Machen, Arthur. Things Near and Far. Knopf. $2. 


Mill, Hugh Robert. The Life of Sir Ernest Shackleton. Little 
Brown. $4. 

Rivers, John. Figaro: The Life of Beaumarchais. Dutton. $6 

Robertson, John W. Poe: A Psychopathic Study. Putnam 
$3.50. 

Robinson, Luther E. Abraham Lincoln as a Man of Letters 
Putnam. $2.50. 


Scott, Evelyn. Escapade: An Autobiography. Seltzer. $2. 
Sudermann, Hermann. The Book of My Youth. Harper. $2.25 


Tormay, Cecile. An Outlaw’s Diary. McBride. $3. 
Townley, Susan. Indiscretions of Lady Susan. Appleton. $5 
Werner, M. R. Barnum. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 
Wyndham, Horace. The Nineteen Hundreds. Seltzer. $2.50. 


DRAMA 


Akins, Zoe. Déclassé and other plays. Boni and Liveright. $2 

Archer, William. The Old Drama and the New; an Essay ir 
Revaluation. Small, Maynard. $3. 

Baring, Maurice. Diminutive Dramas. Moffat, Yard. $1.75. 

Benavente, Jacinto. Plays. Third Series. Scribner. $2.50 

Capek, Karel. R. U. R. (Rossum’s Universal Robots). Double 
day, Page. $1.50. 

Colton, John and Clemence Randolph. Rain. 
Somerset Maugham’s “Miss Thompson.” 


Adapted fron 
Boni and Live 


right. $1.50. 

Ervine, St. John G. Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary. Macmillan 
$1.25. 

Fitzgerald, F. Scott. The Vegetable: or from President to Post- 
man. Scribner. $1.75. 

Galsworthy, John. Loyalties. Scribner. $1. 

Galsworthy, John. Windows. Scribner. $1. 

Gorky, Maxim. The Lower Depths. Brentano. $1. 


Kreymborg, Alfred. Puppet Plays. Harcourt, Brace. $1.75 

Rice, Elmer L. The Adding Machine. Doubleday, Page. $1.50. 

Sayler, Oliver M. Moscow Art Theatre Plays. Brentano. $8 

Wedekind, Frank. The Awakening of Spring; Erdgeist; Pan 
dora’s Box; Damnation. Tr. by Samuel A. Eliot, Jr. Boni 
and Liveright. $2. 
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A HISTORY OF ROME 
By Tenny Frank 


“H. G, Wells and Hendrik Van Loon have prepared us | 


THE WEDGWOOD 
. $140 MEDALLION 





Demo. for a book like this.’.—Chicago Eve. Post, And the 
By E. B. C. Jones . N. Y. Times says, “A narrative of vital interest whose 

Educa. dramatic developments every now and then become pro- 
foundly fascinating.” “A history that is correlated with 

ght, $3 Author of “Quiet Interior,” etc. | our life today.” 1 vol. Library Edition $4.50 





“Miss Jones assuredly deserves classification with Sheila HUMAN LIFE ~~ 
Kaye-Smith and the late Katherine Mansfield... The | - 
Speare. <a ae Medallion is a better book than her first two.” | AS THE BIOLOGIST SEES IT 


—N. Y. Times. | By Vernon Kellogg 


























olseley | 
“A typical piece of modern literature,” says the Man- The author of Darwinism ic day, a well-known scientific | 
$3. i . : ne oe : ht.” writer, tells of the knowledge now possessed by biologists | 
lingtn chester Guardian, “finely conceived, highly wrought. | and of the problems yet to be solved. An illuminating | 
book, $1.50 
. a — e | } 
am. 2 When two people of totally different temperaments fall in | 
love, conflict is inevitable; it is such a situation that Miss | LANDMARKS H 
eae ate heap ea cataat i aan eds 
an. Jones subtly analyses, and portrays against a finely-painted IN FRENCH LITERATURE 
Smal] background of English family life. | 
| By Lytton Strachey } 
“Miss Jones,” says the Chicago Evening Post, | Mr. Strachey, author of Eminent Victorians and Queen | 
no. $3 “stands in the front rank of English women * Victoria, needs no introduction. The reading public will 
Put. eoeiiees” welcome this new edition of his history of French lit- 
, i $? erature, published in a form similar to his latest books. 
$2.00 $2.00 
54. 
HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 19 West 44th Street, New York 
Little | 
yn. $6 
utnam as —— 








New Books for Nation Readers 


etters The Lost De Maupassant Novel 


x || JACOB’S ROOM ie Vagnete Hone DR. HERACLIUS GLOSS 


ate 
25 “The most beautiful English prose we have come upon re- 
cently.’—Heywood Broun, N. Y. World. 








Recently discovered, never before published in English, 
this fantastic story of the mad physician takes rank 





n. $ “A novel marvelously conceived and consummately worked among the best of De Maupassant’s work. It is a short 
out."—N. Y. Tribune. $2.00 novel—tart, satiric and finely etched. $1.50 
2.50. ° ° 
PAINT A novel by Memories of a Shipwrecked World 
Thomas Craven By the Countess Kleinmichel 
“It moves with a resistless speed that urges the reader to A fresh story of the dead Imperial regime of Russia, 
it. $2 consume it at one sitting.”"—N. Y. Times. of the rising and flooding of Revolution, of the new 
7 oe Sage ? ‘ waar . es ue y - Russia, as seen by a German-born favorite of the Court, 
say in It is not easy to find a parallel in American fiction for this | who was placed in an unparalleled position for intimate 
story. There is strength and ruthlessness in it, and a passion | understanding of the cataclysm. Illustrated. $4.00 
1.75 for truth.’"—Boston Transcript. $2.00 
| Hilda Moscow Art Theater 


$2.50 ENGLAND AFTER. WAR | By Frances Guignard Plays 


ouble < eh 
By C. F. G. Masterman Gibbes 


a : ‘ _ A powerful poetic drama These five plays, of Tol- 

fron It is the expression of a man who loves his country and his | of ancient Barenicia, with stoy, Gorky and Chekhov, 
2 race and sees a revolution sweeping away some of its most | much of the supreme com- are the quintessence of 
Live cherished institutions and a greater cleavage of class than | mand of words, the vision the Russian dramatic art. 
has existed in half a century.”—N. Y. Herald. $2.00 | and lofty passion of the Covan'’s authorized trans- 

rillan | Elizabethan poet-drama- lation, as edited by Oliver 


THE DECAY OF | tists. an * Sayler. — $3.00 
Post 11 CAPITALIST CIVILIZATION Leon Bakst, His Life and Work 


: Si Webb By André Levinson 
By Beatrice and Sidney sa j A rare edition of the beautiful colored work of the 





“The contribution of Mr. and Mrs. Webb to the analysis of great Russian genius. Bakst’s fantastic coloring, his 
the present social order is a service without parallel in our delicacy of line, are reproduced to their most subtle 
generation. Here they attempt a detailed criticism of the tones and their finest shades in a masterpiece of book- 
$1.75 ethics of our civilization.’—London Nation and Athenaeum. a a. Rag Ppnnnc oa genuine old oni 
“a oyrue ound, zimitec Oo Zu copies, ov. 
31.50. $1.75 
. $3 ‘ 7 ~ 
Pan- " Publishers BRENTANO’S New York 
he HARCOURT, BRACE & CO., 1 West 47th St. N. Y. 
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ECONOMICS, INDUSTRY, POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY 


Bryant, Louise. Mirrors of Moscow. Seltzer. $2.50. 


Claghorn, Kate Halladay. The Immigrant’s Day in Court. 
Harper. $2.50. 

Corbin, John. The Return of the Middle Class. Scribner. 
$2.50. 


Cosmopolis. $2. 
Princeton University. 


Fishman, Joseph F. Crucibles of Crime. 
Ghent, W. J. The Reds Bring Reaction. 
$1.75. 
Holt, Winifred. The Light Which Cannot Fail. Dutton. $3.50. 
Hale, Beatrice Forbes-Robertson. What’s Wrong with Our 
Girls. Stokes. $1.50. 

Lowell, Abbott Lawrence. Public Opinion in War and Peace. 
Harvard University. $2.50. 

Nearing, Scott. The Next Step; a Plan for Economic World 
Federation. Nellie Seeds Nearing. $1. 

Vanderlip, Frank A. Economics for Everybody. 
$2.50(?). 

Webb, Sidney and Webb, Beatrice. 
Civilization. $2. 

Williams, Charles H. 


Harper. 
The Decay of Capitalist 


Sidelights on Negro Soldiers. Brimmer. 


$3. 

Wissler, Clark. Man and Culture. Crowell. $2.75. 

Woods, Robert A. The Neighborhood in Nation Building. 
Houghton Mifflin. $3. 

ESSAYS, CRITICISM 

Belloc, Hilaire. On. Doran. $2. 

Bennett, Arnold. Things That Have Interested Me. Second 
Series. $2.50. 


Main Currents of Nineteenth Century Litera- 
6 vols. $18. 
The Outline of Literature 


Brandes, Georg. 
ture. Boni and Liveright. 
Drinkwater, John, and others, eds. 


and Art. Putnam. 


Eagle, Solomon. Essays at Large. Doran. $2. 
Ellis, Havelock. The Dance of Life. Houghton Mifflin. $3. 
France, Anatole. On Life and Letters, Series IV. Dodd, Mead. 


The Golden Calf. Boni and Liveright. $2. 
Extemporary Essays. Oxford. $2.20. 
Scribner. $2. 


Hackett, Francis. 
Hewlett, Maurice. 


Jackson, Holbrook. Occasions. 


Lawrence, D. H. Studies in Classic American Literature. 
Seltzer. $3. 
Lynd, Robert. Books and Authors. Putnam. $2.50. 


Macy, John. The Story of the World’s Literature. Boni and 


Liveright. $5. 


Morley, Christopher. The Powder of Sympathy. Doubleday, 
Page. $1.75. 

Morris, Lloyd R. The Poetry of Edward Arlington Robinson. 
Doran. $1.50. 


Murry, John Middleton. Countries of the Mind. Dutton. $4. 

Nathan, George Jean. The World in False-Face. Knopf. $2.50. 

O’Brien, Edward J. The Advance of the American Short Story. 
Dodd, Mead. $2. 


Pattee, Fred Lewis. The Development of the American Short 


Story. Harper. $2.50. 

Pearson, Edmund Lester. Books in Black or Red. Macmillan. 
$3.50. 

Saintsbury, George. A Scrap Book. Macmillan. $2.50. 


The Genius of America. Scribner. $2. 
Books Reviewed. Doran. $2. 
Landmarks in French Literature. 


The Roving Critic. Knopf. $2.50. 


Sherman, Stuart P. 
Squire, J. C. 
Strachey, Lytton. 


Van Doren, Carl. 


Holt. $2. 


FICTION, HUMOR 

So There! Doubleday, Page. $1.50. 
Many Marriages. Huebsch. $2. 

Black Oxen. Boni and Liveright. $2. 
Blind Cupid. Appleton. $2. 

Little, Brown. $1.75. 

Boni and Liveright. $2. 


Adams, Franklin P. 
Anderson, Sherwood. 
Atherton, Gertrude. 
Bacon, Josephine Daskam. 
Balmer, Edwin. Keeban. 
Bercovici, Konrad. Murdo. 


—, 


Bjorkman, Edwin August. Gates of Life. Knopf. $2.50, 
Bodenheim, Maxwell. Blackguard. Covici-McGee. $2. 
Booth, Edward C. The Tree of the Garden. Appleton, $2, 
Borgese, G. A. Rubé. Tr. by Isaac Goldberg. Harcourt, Brace 
$2. ; 
Bottome, Phyllis. 
Boyle, C. Nina. 
Brown, Bernice. 
Chapman, Marian. 
Chekhov, Anton. 


The Victim and the Worm. 
Out of the Frying Pan. Seltzer. $2, 
The Shining Road. Putnam. $1.75. 

Poor Pinney. Boni and Liveright. $2, 
Love and Other Stories. Macmillan. $2, 
Colum, Padraic. Castle Conquer. Macmillan. $2. 

Craven, Thomas. Paint. Harcourt, Brace. $2. 
Diver, Maud. Lonely Furrow. Houghton Mifflin. $2. 
Dodd, Lee Wilson. The Girl Next Door. Dutton. $2. 
Duffus, Robert. The Coast of Eden. Macmillan. $2. 
“Elizabeth.” The Enchanted April. Doubleday, Page. $1.90, 
Flandrau, Grace H. Being Respectable. Harcourt, Brace. $2 
Frankau, Gilbert. The Woman of the Horizon. Century. $92, 
Fletcher, J.S. The Charing Cross Mystery. Putnam. $2. 
Fletcher, J. S. Exterior to the Evidence. Knopf. $2. 
Ford, James L. Hot Corn Ike. Dutton. $2. 
France, Anatole. At the Sign of the Reine Pédauque. 
Mead. $5. 
France, Anatole. The Bloom of Life. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 
Fuessle, Newton. Jessup. Boni and Liveright. $2. 
Gale, Zona. Faint Perfume. Appleton. $1.75. 
Galvez, Manuel. Nacha Regules. Dutton. $3. 
Garnett, David. Lady into Fox. Knopf. $1.50. 
Gerhardi, William. Futility. Duffield. $2. 
Gerould, Katharine Fullerton. Conquistador. Scribner. 
Gibbs, Sir Philip. The Middle of the Road. Doran. $2. 
Giraudoux, Jean. Susanne and the Pacific. Putnam. $2. 
Gogol, Nicolay. Dead Souls. Knopf. $4. 
Graves, John Temple, Jr. The Shaft in the Sky. 
Hall, H. Fielding. Love’s Legend. Dutton. $3. 


Doran. $1.75, 


Dodd, 


$1.50. 


Doran. $1.75, 


Hesse, Herman. Demian. Tr. by N. H. Priday. Boni and 
Liveright. $2. 

Hudson, W. H. Ralph Herne. Knopf. $7.50. 

Herrick, Robert. Homely Lilla. Harcourt, Brace. $1.90. 


Appleton. $2. 
Harcourt, 


The Covered Wagon. 
A Doorway in Fairyland. 


Hough, Emerson. 
Housman, Lawrence. 
Brace. $2. 
Housman, Lawrence. 

$2. 
Hummel, George F. After All. Boni and Liveright. $2. 
Jensen, Johannes V. The Long Journey: Fire and Ice. Knopf 
$2.50. 
Johns, Orrick. Blindfold. Lieber and Lewis. 
Johnston, Sir Harry. Little Life Stories. Macmillan. $2. 
Keable, Robert. Peradventure. Putnam. $2. 
Lawrence, D. H. The Captain’s Doll. Seltzer. $2. 
Lucatelli, Luigi. Teodoro the Sage. Boni and Liveright. $2. 
Lyons, A. Neil. Fifty-fifty: A Blend of Old and New. Dodd, 
Mead. $2. 
Macaulay, Rose. 
$1.75. 
Machen, Arthur. 
Machen, Arthur. 
Mackenzie, Compton. 


Moonshine and Clover. Harcourt, Brace. 


Mystery at Geneva. Boni and _ Liveright. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

Covici-McGee. $10. 
Stokes. $2. 


The Hill of Dreams. 
The Shining Pyramid. 
The Seven Ages of Woman. 


Martin, Helen R. The Church on the Avenue. Dodd, Mead. 
$2. 

Masters, Edgar Lee. Skeeters Kirby. Macmillan. $2. 

Maupassant, Guy de. Collected Novels and Stories. Tr. by 
Ernest Boyd. Vol. 1, A Woman’s Life. Vol. 2, That Pig, 
Morin. Knopf. each $2. 

Montross, Lynn, and Lois, Seyster. Town and Gown. Doran. 
$2. 

Nirdlinger, Charles F. The Convalescents. Century. $1.75. 


Trodden Gold. Little, Brown. $2. 
Boni and Liveright. $2. 
Doran. $2. 


O’Brien, Howard Vincent. 
O’Donovan, Gerald. The Holy Tree. 
Parrish, Anne. A Pocketful of Poses. 
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New McBride Books 
THE CITY OF LILIES 


By Anthony Pryde and R. K. Weekes . 


| 

| 

| It is a fascinating assortment of people to whom we are introduced 
in this new novel, the product of an unusually happy collaboration. 
} 

| 

| 

| 

| 


2.50, 
New Harvard Books 





, Brace 


PUBLIC OPINION IN WAR AND PEACE, 


by A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 


A notable contribution to social psychology. 


. _ ARGONAUTS OF °49, 


$2. by OCTAVIUS T. HOWE 


The scene is Neuberg, the City: of Lilies, where mediaeval customs 
prevail even at the present day; but despite its differences in scene 
and character it is told with the same picturesque vigor that is to be 
found in Marqueray’s Duel and An Ordeal of Honor. The City of 
Lilies will appeal not only to Anthony Pryde’s present large audience 
but to all those others who have been awaiting the return $ the 

net 


| 

| 
$2, 

| 
1.75, | 


$2.50 


Zenda type of romance. 


| } STONECROP Se Chelle Dane 


A novel of Croatian peasant life which is an even finer performance 
than The Old House which brought its author international fame. 
Yella, the untamed peasant girl, stands forth in sharp reality against 
the background of her native hills; and her tragic story is told with 
a simplicity and a sympathy that are intensely moving. $2 net 


TIMES HAVE CHANGED 


In an unfortunate moment Mark O’Rell set out from his little New 
Jersey home to recapture the spirit of old times. How he discovered 
that Times Have Changed is told in an amazingly rapid yarn, whose 
swift movement and delightful inventiveness are seldom equalled. $2 net 


adventures of the Massachusetts emigrants to Cali- 
fornia during the gold rush. $3.50 


| 
MODERN COLOR, | 
| 


| The 





by C. G.-CUTLER and 8S. C. PEPPER 


Describing a remarkably successful system of painting. 
$2.00 
$2. 


1.90, By Elmer Davis 


re. $2. 
PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH 


$1.50, 
$2. 
$1.75, 


li and 


court, 


Brace, 


‘nopf 





YUM 


VERSIFICATION, 
by P. F. BAUM 


An unhackneyed treatment 
writing. 


BUDDHISM IN TRANSLATIONS, 
by HENRY C. WARREN 


| Eighth edition of this famous presentation of the Budd- 
| hist Scriptures. $1.20 


of verse- 
$2.00 


of the practice 


For Sale at all bookshops 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
29 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 



















},FRIENDS=S 
iSAILING? 


Then of course you will 
want to send one of 


BRENTANO’S 
IBON VOYAGE 
BOOK BOXES 
$5, $10, $15, $20, etc. 
Personal selection by the 
sender, or, by Brentano’s 
it desired. Order by 
mail, telephone, or tele- 
graph. Delivery made to 

steamers. 
BRENTANO’S 

Booksellers to the World 

5th Ave., New York 





















‘ 


SZ Fe 














ABOVE SUSPICION 


Robert Orr Chipperfield’s 


elusive... 
World. 
land Oregonian. 
Globe. 


“Full 


By Camille Mallarmé 

La Mancha is the scene of this 
in contrasts between the rude but 
decadence of the petty aristocracy. 





If you are going abroad 


PLANNING A TRIP 
ABROAD 
Edited by Edward 


Hungerford 

Tells everything the trav- 
eler needs to know from the 
moment he decides to sail 
until he encounters the cus- 
toms on his return home. 


$1 net 
FINDING THE 
WORTH WHILE IN 
EUROPE 
By A. B. Osborne 
One of the charmingest 
as well as most useful guides 
to Europe ever written, by 
a writer who knows th 
Continent and knows what 
he likes. Illustrated. $2 net 


LONDON IN 7 DAYS 
PARIS IN 7 DAYS 
By Arthur Milton 


Two valuable guides “for 
people in a hurry,’ which 
are eminently useful to more 
leisurely travelers also. Each 
illustrated. $1.50 net 











OCCULTISM AND 
MODERN SCIENCE 


By T. K. Oesterreich 
A critical study of the Phe- 
nomena of telepathy, clairvoy- 

ance, materialization, etc. 
$2 net 


JURGEN 


Mr. Cabell’s 
widely discussed of modern 
printed in America, two editions 


ironic masterpiece 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


Publishers 





latest mystery story 
higher praise than any of his previous books. 
cion’ for a real thriller in mystery yarns.—Phila. Ledger. 
and best mystery story of long days of reading.”—N. Y. 
“Far more baffling than the usual run of mysteries.’’—Port- 
of surprises and tense situations.’’—Bosten 


books. 


soon appear in France and Germany. 


is receiving even 
“Read ‘Above Suspi- 
“The most 


$1.75 net 


THE HOUSE of the ENEMY 


picturesque novel, which is a study 
honest life of the peasants and the 
$2 net 


MY WAR 
EXPERIENCES 


By the Former Crown 
Prince of Germany 


A valuable account of the Crown 
Prince’s experiences as commander 
of the 5th German army and later 
of an army group composed of 
three armies. Gives a detailed ac- 
count of the Battle of the Marne, 
the Battle of Verdun, the third 
German offensive and the French 
counter offensive of July, 1918. 

Illustrated, $6 net 


COMPARATIVE 
HISTORY 
By the Ex-Emperor of 
Germany 

An encyclopedic record of the 
principal events in world history 
from 1878 to 1914. Illustrated. 

$3 net 

LITHUANIA: PAST 
AND PRESENT 


By E. J. Harrison 


An exceedingly timely study by 
a former member of the British 
Commission to the Baltic states. 

$4 net 


THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF THE CRIMINAL 
By M. Hamblin Smith 


A study of criminal psychology 
with special reference to psycho- 
analysis. $2 net 


More Than 30,000 Copies Sold of 


By James Branch Cabell 


continues to be one of the most 

Eleven large editions have been 
in England, and translations will 
$2.50 net 


SEND FOR SPRING LIST. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 


New York 
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Pirandello, Luigi. The Late Matthew Pascal (I] Fu Mattia 


Pascal). Boni and Liveright. 
Reid, Forrest. Pender Among the Residents. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $2. 


Sabatini, Rafael. The Sea-Hawk. Houghton Mifflin. $2. 
Schnitzler, Arthur. The Road to the Open. Knopf. $2.50. 
Schock, Georg. The House of Yost. Boni and Liveright. $2. 
Simon, Robert A. Our Little Girl. Boni and Liveright. $2. 
Singmaster, Elsie. The Hidden Road. Houghton Mifflin. $2. 
Stringer, Arthur. The City of Peril. Knopf. $2. 


Tarkington, Booth. The Fascinating Stranger and Other 
Stories. Doubleday, Page. $1.75. 

Tolstoi, Alexey. The Road to Calvary. Boni and Liveright. 
$2.50. 


Train, Arthur. His Children’s Children. Scribner. $2. 


Undset, Sigrid. The Bridal Wreath. Knopf. $2.50. 
Watson, E. L. Grant. The Desert Horizon. Knopf. $2.50. 
Wells, H. G. Men Like Gods. Macmillan. $2. 

Winslow, Thyra Samter. Picture Frames: Stories. Knopf. 


$2.50. 


Woolf, Virginia. Jacob’s Room. Harcourt, Brace. $2. 


FINE ARTS 
Faure, Elie. The History of Art. 
Harper. $7.50(?). 
Kimball, Fiske. Domestic Architecture of the American Colo- 
nies and of the Early Republic. Scribner. $12. 
Mather, Frank Jewett, Jr. History of Italian Painting in the 
Holt. $5. 
Various authors. The Significance of the Fine Arts. 
Textbook ed. $3.50; Lib. ed. $7.50. 


Vol. 3, Renaissance Art. 


Renaissance. 
Marshall 


Jones. 


HISTORY 


Buchan, John. History of the Great War. Houghton Mifflin. 
4 vols. $20. 

3ury, John B. History of the Later Roman Empire; from the 
Death of Theodosius I to the Death of Justinian, A.D. 
395 to A.D. 565. 2 vols. Macmillan. Set $14. 

Dewar, George A. B. Sir Douglas Haig’s Command. 
Miffiin. 2 vols. $10. 

Frank, Tenney. A History of Rome 


Houghton 


(American Historical 


Series). Holt. $4.50. 
Funck-Brentano, F. The Middle Ages. Putnam. $3.50. 
Hayes, Carleton J. H. Modern History. Macmillan. 


Nevins, Allan. The American States (1775-1789). Macmillan. 
$4. 
Csgood, Herbert Levi. The American Colonies in the Eighteenth 
Columbia University. ea. $5. 
The Evolution of Hungary and Its Place 
Macmillan. $3.50. 


Catherine de Medicis. 2 vols. 


Century. 4 vols. 
Teleki, Count Paul. 
in European History. 


Van Dyke, Paul. Scribner. $9. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Angell, Norman. If Britain Is to Live. Putnam. $1.50. 
Beer, George Louis. African Questions at the Paris Peace Con- 


ference. Macmillan. $6. 


Caillaux, Joseph. Whither France? Whither Europe? Knopf. 
$2.50. 

Masterman, C. F. G. England After War. Harcourt, Brace. 
$9 
$2. 


Toynbee, Arnold J. The Western Question in Greece and Tur- 
key. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 


PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGION, 
ANTHROPOLOGY 
Curtis, Natalie. The Indian’s Book. Harper. 
Dixon, Roland B. The Racial History of Man. 
Einstein, Albert. The Meaning of Relativity. 
versity. $2. 
Gebhart, Emile. 


$7.50(2). 
Scribner. $6. 
Princeton Uni- 


Mystics and Heretics in Italy. Knopf. $4. 


— 

Grinnell, George Bird. 
University. $10. 

Gunn, Alexander. Modern French Philosophy. 


The Cheyenne Indians. 2 vols. Yale 


Dodd, Mead, 


$5. 

Hertzler, Joyce Oramel. The History of Utopian Thought, 
Macmillan. $2.25. 

Jones, Rufus M. Religious Foundations. Macmillan. $1, 

Papini, Giovanni. Life of Christ. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50, 

Santayana, George. Scepticism and Animal Faith. Scribner. 

POETRY 

Belloc, Hilaire. The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts. Knopf, 
$1.25. 

Blunt, Wilfrid Scawen. Poems. Knopf. $2.50. 

Braithwaite, William Stanley, ed. Anthology of Magazine 
Verse for 1922. Small, Maynard. $2.25. 

Cather, Willa. April Twilights and Later Verses. Knopf. 


$7.50. 

Chesterton, Gilbert Keith. The Ballad of St. Barbara; anq 
Other Verses. Putnam. $2.50. 

Davies, W. H. The Hour of Magic and Other Poems. 
$1.50(7?). 

de la Mare, Walter. 

de la Mare, Walter. 
$1.25. 

Deutsch, Babette, and Yarmolinsky, Avrahm. 
German Poetry. Harcourt, Brace. $1.75. 

Drinkwater, John. Preludes. Houghton Mifflin. $1.25. 

Frost, Robert. Selected Poems. Holt. $2. 

Geraldy, Paul. You and Me. Boni and Liveright. 

Hall, Hazel. Walkers. Dodd, Mead. $1.50. 

Hill, Caroline Miles, comp. The World’s Great Religious Poetry 
Maemillan. $5. 

Housman, A. E. Last Poems. Holt. 

Hunt, Leigh. The Poetical Works of. 

Lindsay, Vachel. Going-to-the-Sun. Appleton. $1.75. 

Masefield, John. The Dream. Macmillan. $1.25. 

Masefield, John. Melloney Holtspur, or The Pangs of Love. 
Macmillan. $1.75. 
Meynell, Alice. Poems of. 
Millay, Edna St. Vincent. 
Stewart Kidd. 60c. 
Oppenheim, James. Golden Bird. Knopf. $1.50. 
Robinson, Edwin Arlington. Roman Bartholow. 

$3.50. 
Santayana, George. 


Harper. 


A Child’s Day. Holt. 
Songs of Childhood. 


$1.75. 


Longmans, Green, 


Contemporary 


$1.50 


$1.50. 
Oxford. $3. 


Scribner. $2. 
The Ballad of the Harp-Weaver. 


Maemillan. 


The Poems of Santayana. Scribner. $1.50. 
Sitwell, Sacheverell. The Hundred and One Harlequins. Boni 
and Liveright. $1.75. 
Snow, Wilbert. Maine Coast. 
Untermeyer, Louis. Roast Leviathan. 
Wood, Clement. The Tide Comes In. 


Harcourt, Brace. $1.75 (7). 
Harcourt, Brace. $1.75 
Dutton. $2. 


Wyatt, Edith. The Wind in the Corn. Appleton. $1.50. 
Wylie, Elinor. Black Armor. Doran. $1.50. 
SCIENCE 


The Life of the Scorpion. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 
General Astronomy. Longmans, Green. $6. 
Human Life as a Biologist Sees It. Holt. 


Fabre, J. Henri. 

Jones, H. Spencer. 

Kellogg, Vernon. 
$1.50. 

Thorndike, Lynn. A History of Magic and Experimental Science 
During the First Thirteen Centuries of Our Era. Mac- 
millan. 2 vols. $10. 

TRAVEL, NATURE, DESCRIPTION 

$2.50. 


Dodd, Mead. 


Memories of Travel. Macmillan. 
A Beachcomber in the Orient. 


Bryce, James. 
Foster, Harry L. 
$2.50. 
Hudson, W. H. 
Hudson, W. H. 
Tweedie, Mrs. Alec. 


3irds and Man. Knopf. $2.50. 
A Hind in Richmond Park. Dutton. $5 
Mainly East. Dutton. $6. 
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